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A CHEAP EDITION OF 

. | BOTANY BY OBSERVATION. FROEBEL'S EDUCATION OF MAN. 

= FOR ALL GRADES. BY MISS JARVIS. 

BTtetomnented for Gots the Prary ant Ristcrnasudoparonents of the Kutta! Teachers 
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FULLY ILLUSTRATED, 
t Desi Cultiv. bservi Handsomely bound and illustrated, 12mo, 300 pages. Price by mail (just reduced), $1.20, 
Fe ee ot rage Mi RcTale:|and Reasoning Powers of Childrens §| s*eslly Adopted by the Paeuity for the Chautaugun Teachers’ Bending Unies. 
thot prolying ‘ot plant-life. ng . IN FIVE PARTS. 


Introductory Price, 35 cents. Introductory Price, 64 cents. he ge aie, eee eee Seen, Sag ee ae Pncocte. 


TES, IlI.—Lessons on tbe Science and Art of Teaching. 
IV.—School Government. 


4g LOW’ 0 V.—Easay : “The new departure in the Schools of Quincy,” By Charles Francis adams, Jr. 
@ Mey uetog ana Acted ocho Oreecae| THE PHILOSOPHY OF WORDS. 


by Eliza A. Youmans, i) An introduction to the Gate ence of Language. By FREDERIC GARLANDA, Ph.D. Second edition 
. ‘ - ce May. Price by ma‘ 35. 

Price, per set, (with key) mounted on Excelsior Map Supporter, $19.25 ; with- The world owned philologist, Max Muller, says of this bcok, “I read it with much interest 
3S ut Supporter, $15.75. and recommend it to the students at Oxford.” 
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By ELIZA A. YOUMANS. By ROBERT BENTLEY, F. L. S. Adopted by the National 1 cachers’ Reading Circle. 
al Gui sication | Memer of Botany ta Kina's College, London. |, TH ke*ehooncs while st the sane vine they are full of bolpful eaggeatiane which th wine 
. the A Practical Guide to the Classification! prepared as a Sequel to “Descriptive | teacher wili welonme. 
Plants, with a Popular Flora. Botany,” by Eliza A. Youmans am mS subject of Stimulants and Narcotics is treated in conformity with recent legislation in 
ite. Introductory Price, $1.20. Introductory Price, $1.20. Teachers’ Edition by msil, 80 cts, Pupils’ Edition, 35 cts. 


_ Send for catalogue. Orders by mail, promptly attended to. 

Sample copies sent, postpaid, on receipt of the introductory prices, Special diseounts 
| n supplies for class use. Send for descriptive circulars, ‘‘ Educational Notes,” etc. A. LOV E LL & CO = P U B L | S Hi E R S ; 
1), JM. WPLETON & CO,, Publishers, New York, Boston, Chicago, Atlanta, San Francisco, 16 Astor Place, New York. 
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BLANKS FOR WRITTEN SPELLING. 


_Mr. H. W. Shaylor, author of “Harper's New Graded Copy Books,” has propenee a series of “Spelling and Dic- 
lation Blanks,” in two numbers—that is found of great.assistance in teaching spelling, and in addition to this, 
uiords good practice in writing. The value of learning to spell correctly, is to be able to write words correctly, 
ind it is the opinion generally accepted by teachers, that, as spelling and writing go hand in hand, they should be 
faught together. “Oral spelling assists, but written spelling makes perfect.” 

m prod pss Spelling and Dictation Blanks” are printed on “copy-book” paper, suitable for either pen or 
Pencil, and are strongly bound in manilla covers. The first number is printed and ruled throughout, and the last 
all of the second number is arranged for dictation exercises. Each number contains THIRTY-TWO pages. The 
Publishers will furnish them so that they can be sold with fair profit to dealers at stx cents per copy. This is 
tle more than blank paper costs. 

For fuller explanation of terms, or for sample copies, address 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers, New York City. 
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W. H. Walmsley & Co. 
BUCCESSORS TO 
R. & J. BECK, 
1016 Chestnut St., Phila. 


Microscopes and all 
Accessories and Ap- 


paratus, Photogra- 
phic Outfits for Ama- 
teurs, Spectacles, 
Eye-Glasses, Opera 
Marine Glasses, 
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ted Price List 
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A. H. ANDREWS & CO., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
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DOVETAILED 


SCHOOL DESKS 


In the World. 





Andrew’s Globes 
Teliurians. Maps 
Charts of all 
kinds, Black- 
Soards, Dustless 
Erasers and 
Grayons. 

JUsST PUBLISHED 

ANDREWS’ 


NEW SERIES OF SCHOOL MAPS 


A. H. ANDREWS & CO., 


4 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 
611 Wash’g’n St., Boston. 





686 Broad wa 
815 Arch St. "onlisn” 


faeaany 8. M. LAMBIE, 





ALL KINOS OF 


BOOK 
HOLDERS 


THe Most Perrect 


Dictionary Holder. 
Send for Illustrated 


136 #.13th 8... 
Important to Advertisers. 


Use “CELLULOID ADVERTISING CUTs!”’ 
Many large advertisers and agents now use them. 
A prominent “ weekly” states that one quarter of 
the = received are Y celluloid ! (This for a new 
thing, is yootty good.) They are a great conveni- 
ence to advertisers ; clean; no trouble to handle; 
— vino wrappers ; 50 to 90 per cent. post- 

e saved; plates first class; outwear the best 
electros; splendid for short runs; mounted on 
best mahogany } ; no tacks; 7 Te my applied 
for. Send tria) order. 
CELLULOID eammewnre co., 


. 279 Front Street, N. Y. City. 


YOUR SUNDAY SCHOOL 


Finds pleasure in its Music. Bright Songs 
make the Children happy. If you are in 
need of a new set of Singing Books, exam- 
ine the folloxing: 

For Sunday 


Songs of Promise. schools, Prayer 
and Conference Meetings By J. H. Tenney 
oad 5 E. A. Hoffman. Price, 35 cents; per dozen, 


a oF PromISsE fill this beautiful book, and 
they havea great variety, having been contrib- 
uted by many able writers. The book has 160 

ages and 149 hymns, each with its own tune. 
Trusic and words mostly new. = 
le 


Mrs. 
Singing on the Way. w jewettana 
Dr. Holbrook. Price, 35 cents; per dozen, $3.60. 
A capital book, containing vo pages of excel- 
lent songs, hymns, and ** pieces such 
as will be we comsed in the Sunday school. Each 
piece may be played upon the organ. 
For Sunday - Schools. 
Song Worship.  zBy L. 0. Emerson and 
W. F. Sherwin. Price, 35 cents; per doz., $3 60. 
on book that is intended to 1ift the service of 
roe in the Sabbath school above the ordinary 
level, without putting it beyond the reach of the 
vast majority. For Infant Classes i 
‘or Infan es , 
Fresh Flowers. Sunday-schools. By 
Emma Pitt. . Price, 25 cents; per dozen, $2. 
A dainty little book, A full as it can hold of 
sweet melodies with tty verses set to them, 
such asevery child wil underetnna and enjoy. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., BOSTON. 


C H.DITSON & CO., 867 Broadway, New York. 
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CROSBY’S VITALIZED PHOSPHITES 
Is a Brain and Nétve Food and gives ‘new life and energy to all whofe nervous and ex- 
hausted. It aids in the bodilyand wonderfully in the mental growthof children. The Em- 
peror Dom Pedro, Bismarck, Gladstone, brain workers, cured their nervous prostration, 
and now maintain their bodily and mental vigor by its use. It is a cure of nervous 
derangements and debility in old oryoung. Not a secret, formulaon every label. A 
vital phosphite, not a laboratory phosphate or soda water absurdity. 
56 WEST 25th STREET, N. Y. For sale by Druggists, or mail. $1.00. 


avers. © B. BENJAMIN, _ NEW yoRK 


t2 Vesey St. 
Importer and Manufacturer of 


SOHOOLAND LABORATORY APPARATUS, PURE CHEMICALS. 


Agent for NON-BLISTERING PLATINUM. 
A very large stock of first-class Apparatus Seats at lowest rate for best goods. Correspondence 
80. 
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School Supply and Publishing Co. 


36 BOND STREET, NEW YORK. 
EVERYTHING for the SCHOOLROOM. 


SCHOOL BOOKS, STATIONERY, and SUPPLIES OF ALL KINDS. 
SCHOOL FURNITURE. 


Price Lists on application. - - - Correspondence solicited. 
NEIL GILMOUR, Sec’y and Treas. ARTHUR COOPER, Manager 


FOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. { 


COLD MEDAL, PARIS EXPOSITION, i878. 

SOLD BY ALL DEALERS. SF 

For ARTISTIC USE in fine drawings, Nos. 659 (the celebrated Crowquill), 290 and 291. For 

FINE WRITING, Wos. 303, 604, ana Ladies’, 170. For BROAD WRITING, Wos. 294, 389, and 
Stub Point, 849. For GENERAL WRITING, Nos. 404, 332, 390, and G04. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS, 94 John Street, N.Y. SENRY HOE, Sole Agent. 
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EIMER & AMEND, 
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NEW YORK, 
Importers and Manufacturers ; 
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NEW PALTZ NORMAL SHO 


New term begins February 2, 1887. 
— and text-books free to Normal a 





ial attention to common school Ps 

%. ers and graduates of High Schook " 

and Academies. Address ' 

EUGENE BOUTON, Ph.D., Principal, 
New Paltz, Ulster Co., N. Y. 
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Shepard’s School Room Stencils. 


13 Stencil Maps, - - $1.00 
33 ‘* Designs, - - 1.00 
Catalogue, sample map and design for 10 cents. 


Address, ‘‘ The Teachers’ Publishing Company,’’ 
Please mention this paper. 18 Astor Place, N. Y. 








IF YOU WANT BOOKS| HUGHES NEW WALL MAPS. 


The Latest—The Best. 
ly for school use and adapted 
Send to us for Catalogues. sof Gey 
We furnish Gratis on application: 


want Faas Geographics. 
Catalogue of Educational Books and 
Teachers’ Aids 


Catalogues of Books for Schools and 
Home Entertainments, 


Catalogues of Plays for Amateurs, 
also Standard and Minor Drama, 
including Denison’s, DeWitt’s, Ames 
and French’s. 

Catalogues of Fiction, including Seaside 
and Franklin lin Square 

Catalogue of Standard Works. 








See Size umformly 54x68 inches, mounted on ws | 
Any book sent by ne postage paid, | oth. with rollers, Colored and varnished. 

on receipt of price, 

BOSTON SCHOOL SUPPLY CO., 


Address 
Henry A. Young & Coa, esas ences Faveioneh Booksellers. 


55 FRANKLIN S8T., BOSTON, MASS. 15 Bromfield Street, Boston. 
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Highest Award and Medal for Shoe Dress- 
<—— ing, etc., at Paris tion, 1878. 


Satin French 
Polish Dressing 
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CORNELL UNIVERSITY, 


The number ot Courses of Instruction given th 
present year at Corncll University exceeds 40 















The Non-Technical Courses lead to degrees in - 
Arts, in Philosophy, in Science, and in Letter, Me 





Tn oe these Courses the work is prescribed dur- 
ing the Freshman year, and for the most ps Ot 
during the Sophomore year; inthe Junior 

with the exception of two boursin English Con 

a: and in the Senior year, without excep- 

on, the work is elective. 

The Technical Courses lead to degrees in Agr 
cuiture, Architecture, Chemistry, Civil Engi- 
neering, Electrical Engineering, and Mechan- Ke 
ical Engineering. 

The University makes exclusive use of ten Build- 
i twelve Laboratories, and ten Museums. Its 
Library now consists of more than 62,000 vol- 
umes, and the list of Setentific and Literary 
journals taken numbers 438 

3 oun work with Seniors and Graduates, 

ry methods are adopted. 

The Odin of Instruction consists of Ninety Pro 

essors, Lecturers, and Instructors. 

Threats University Schola: ships at $200 each, 
and Eight Fellowships of $400 each are given. 

Tuition to these holding State Scholarships, 1s 
wel) as to students in Agriculture, and to all 
Graduate students, is free; to all others it is 
$75 a year. 

Examinations for pines are held June 13tb 
and September 20th, 1 

For the University en and for special infor 

mation, address’ either the PRESIDENT OF THE 

UNIVERSITY, or E. L. WILLIAMS, TREASURES, 

TrHaca, N. Y. 
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=. terms for E. L. KELLOGG & CO.’S Publications. 
'D The School Journal. (Weekly.) $2.50 a year. 
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-— Treasures tT 42.395 oy mpanion. (Monthly. 
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‘atus The School Journal and Treasure-Trove, $3. 
’ The Teachers’ Institute and Treasure-Trove,$ 1.80 
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EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHERS, 
nists, 25 Clinton Place, (8th St.) N. Y. 
lle J. I. CHARLOUIS, Manager Advertising Department, 
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“Yes ! in the sea of life enisled, 
With echoing straits between us thrown, 
Dotting the shoreless watery wild, 
We mortal millions live alone. 
The islands feel the enclasping foe, 
And then their endless bounds they know. 


“But when the moon their hollows lights, 
And they are swept. by balms of spring, 
And in their glens on starry nights, 
The nightingales divinely sing ; 
And lovely notes from shore to shore, 
Across the sounds and channels pour— 


‘Oh! then a longing like despair 
Is to their farthest caveras sent ; 
For surely once, they feel, we were 
Parts of a single continent ! 
Now round us spreads the watery plain— 
Oh, might our marges meet again ! 
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** Who order’d that their longing’s fire 
Should be, as soon as kindled, cool'd ? 
Who renders vain their deep desire ? 
A God, a God their severance ruled ! 
And bade betwixt their shores to be 
The unplumbed, salt, estranging sea.” 
MATHEW ARNOLD. 


‘THE “new south” is waking up to the necessity 
of education of all, rich and poor, high and 
low. In the recent dinner of the New Southern 
society in this city it was said that ‘if this country 
is to take her place among the nations of the world 
we must give our boys a chance, we must teach 
them how to work and protect them in their right 
to work. Something more than wealth, something 
more than mills and mines and farms, is needed to 
make a nation great; it is men. If this country is 
to be governed by intelligent, prosperous, self- 
respecting men we must look after the boys.” Truer 
words were never spoken, and they apply not only 
to the new south but the new and old north as well. 








BENG comes from doing. It is impossible to sit 
down and become good by thinking. Get up 
and goto work! Stir yourself! Breathe good air! 
Eat good food! Say kind pleasant words! Lend 
both hands! Feed the poor, clothe the naked, min- 
ister to the sick. Help the low down children. Be 
active, earnest, diligent. Pray your prayers while 
you are running to help somebody, and depend 
upon it your being will take care of itself. This 
philosophy is as old as Adam. He was commanded 
to “‘dress and keep” the garden. There isn’t a word 
said about his “‘internal condition.” Good, healthy 
digging made that all right. 


66 [7 don't pay to be accommodating here,” was 
the answer we received in the New Haven 
railroad station last week. We had written two 
letters and wanting to post them, we asked the news 
dealer for a few stamps, ‘‘We don’t keep them,” 
was the reply, “nothing made on them.” But we 
said, ‘‘You could keep them for accommodation’s 
sake.” ‘It don’t pay to be accommodating here,” 
came from the policeman standing by, and for fear 
he was about to order us to ‘‘ move on,” we departed 
out of that coast and thought: It don’t pay to be 
accommodating is the motto of the world, the flesh, 
and the devil. Much business of this city is con- 
ducted on this principle: Let it be known that a 
wealthy country dealer is in jthis city for goods, 
and he will be ‘‘accommodated” by the drummers 
to whatever he wants. He'll see, and eat, and hear 
anything he desires. It will pay some firm to ac- 
commodate him. Let him lose his money and credit 
and where will his accommodation come from? The 
tender mercies of business are cruel. Go into a first 
class resturant on Broadway or Fifth Avenue and 
the obsequious waiters at once take your measure 
and decide whether it will pay them to be accom- 
modating. The amount of money you slip into their 
hands when you leave will be the exact measure of 
the amount of accommodation you will get the next 
time you come. 
A few years ago a young man came to this city 
in the employ of a business house. On Sunday 
morning he attended church and was given a very 





comfortable without regard to age, race, color, sex, 





poor place while flashily dressed young men were 
obsequiously conducted to vacant seats nearer the 
center of the house. He liked the sermon and at- 
tended again with the same results. Disgusted he 
went toa neighboring church where he was received 
asa human being ought to be. To day he is one of the 
largest contributors to that church, and it is noticed 
that special efforts are made to make every one feel 


or what kind of clothes he wears. It paid that 
church to accommodate that young man, and it 


chief end of man, and the poor shriveled soul that 
thinks it is, will one day get cured of his delusion 
when each human being is rated for what he is, and 
not for how much gold he owns. If we had a pur- 
suasive voice that could be heard in every school- 
room in all this broad land we would say in tones 
that would carry conviction, ‘‘ It pays to be accom- 
modating.” If a motto will do any good let this one 
be printed in large letters, where everybody can 
read it, in cars, steamboats, hotels, business houses, 
churches, school-rooms, and homes: IT PAYS TO BE 
ACCOMMODATING. 





DWARD Everett Hale is the author of the 
following famous motto: 
** Look up and not down ; 
Look forward and not back : 
Look out and not in : 
Lend a hand.” 
Dr Alden has revised this, and made it read: 
** Look up and also down ; 
Look out and occasionally in ; 
Look forward and sometimes back : 
Lend both hands.” 
Not only both hands, but ears, mouth, and all the 
senses as well. This is exactly what we have all 
along been preaching. Use your senses! See, hear, 
taste, smell, handle, walk, run, play, talk, and sing! 
Do everything with all your might, that thereby 
the world may be made better and the good time 
hurried along. 





(THERE are some who say that we believe and ad- 
vocate an education without thinking. We are 
not insane, neither quite idiotic. We have said and 
do say what we shall always say—that education is 
a process of training the mind to think, the body to 
act, and the soul to feel—in fact a discipline of the 
whole nature. We advocate an education through 
doing. Cannot the simplest minded among our dis- 
tinguished critics understand this language? Let 
us discuss real issues not imaginary ones. 





HE New York legislature has been discussing the 
right of women to be hanged and have con- 
cluded that they should have the same rights as 
men; both for punishment and reward. How about 
the right of women to receive equal pay as men for 
equally valuable services? This is a point no legis- 
lature dare touch. If a woman can make as good a 
boot as a man ought she not to be paid as much as 
the man is for it? If for a boot why not for teach- 
ing? This is the great unanswered question of the 
century. The one nearest to it is—a shrug. 


A§ all roads in the Roman empire terminated in 

Rome, so now all education questions point 
towards the examination. To the average member 
of our state legislature the examination is omnipo 
tent. ‘‘ Has she passed the examination ?” is the 
end of all questioning. Teachers have been exceed- 
ingly patient under the burden they have been 
obliged to carry. Uncomplainingly they have pre- 
pared and submitted, not only to one examination, 
but to many annually repeated. 

The very worst feature about a teacher's exami- 
nation is that it is like Mexican money, which is 
not current outside of Mexican borders. One dis- 
trict officer often will not honor his neighbor’s 
license, and no state in the Union is legally bound 
to respect the state certificate of another state. All 
this is done under the plea of thoroughness ; 
but it is more than thoroughness. It is injustice 
and tyranny. An ignoramus can examine, but it 
takes a wise head to answer all the questions he can 
exhume. If every examiner was obliged by law to 
answer all the questions he asks before a competent 
committee of his peers, with ten other questions 
added, equally hard, we should have fewer puzzles, 








always pays to accommodate. Money is not the 


aud more sense in some couritiés, 
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WHAT IS EDUCATION? 





Wuat is education? This question has beenanswered 
thousands of times, and yet the teacher needs to exam- 
ine himself over at frequent intervals to see what mean- 
ing he attaches to the term. This is especially needed, 
as the term is misused and the public are sure to use the 
term in a wrong sense. We hear of “‘ educated ” horses 
and fee) that the term cannot be applied to pigs, dogs, 
and birds, because the spiritual faculty is addressed in 
education. 

We are told that ‘‘John Smith got his education at 
Yale College,” and feel that this is another misstate- 
ment, at all events a very partia) statement. No man 
can get an education at a college as he can get a bushel 
of beans at a store. He can be assisted at a college to 
educate himself and that is all. We are told that “‘Jane 
Brown has finished her education,” and hear on inquir- 
ing that she is a “‘ rosebud,” and her age iseighteen. We 
feel that there is a misstatement here. for education cor- 
responds to mental growth, and mental growth does not 
stop here norhereafter. So that we doubt whether Miss 
Brown has becn educated at all. A judge in one of the 
courts lately said, to a prisoner who had committed a 
mean crime while drunk: “I shall be severe with you 
for I see you are an educated man.” Here as in the 
other instances education is confounded with familiarity 
with books. ‘If you intend to make a merchant of 
your son,” said one flour-dealer to another, ‘‘ don’t edu- 
cate him, it will ruin him.” This man intended to give 
good advice, but it looks very much like wicked fool- 
ishness. 

Geo. Macdonald says, ‘‘They had a conventional 
training vulgarly called education,” and says a plain 
truth. Many go to college and get what is “ vulgarly 
called education.” The schools deal with what is “ vul- 
garly called education.” .\ gentleman lately said, “TI 
was, when a young man, in a shop under the superin- 
tendence of Mr. Geo. Bates; he saw my careless work 
and came to me, and from that conversation I came out 
anew being. I owe everything to him.” Here was a 
case of genuine education. 

Almost any one can “post up bills,”"—patience, iu- 
dustry, a pot of paste, and ability to read, so they will 
not be wrong side up are ali that is needed. So, to 
‘‘ tack up,” as it were, in the mind, the multiplication 
table, and other useful information requires about the 
same; the cry that comes up from the school-rooms 
evinces this, ‘‘Oh, it needs so much patience.” Now, 
the management of children does need patience, but 
education does not. And the more power toeducate one 


* has, the less the drafts on his patience. This is evinced 


in the kindergarten ; the children are taught to play ; in 
the routine school they are forbidden to do so under 
pains and penalties. : 

The teacher must ask himself over and over again, 
“ Am I educating?’ All throughout the training and 
the instruction, there mist be a vein of education that 
binds it together and directs it, and causes it to become 
part of the life. ‘Take fast hold of instruction,” says 
Solomon, “for she is thy life.” 





TWO EDUCATIONAL SIDES. 





Here are two propositions standing direcily opposed 
to each other : 


Being, and thendoing. | Doing, and then being. 


If the first is true the second is not, Professor Payne 
of Ann Arbor, says that, ‘* All professional and techni- 
cal knowledge is administered on the hypothesis that 
knowing is the necessary preparation for doing, and the 
term quackery has been set apart to express the com- 
mon contempt for the practice of learning to do by 
doing. If anything has been settled by the experience 
and common sense of mankind, it is that action should 
be preceded and guided by knowledge. Now, what 
shall be our judgment of a proposed revolution, the 
first, and, so far as announced, the only principle of 
which is a bold denial of a universal truth? This seems 
like the culmination of presumption. Pestalozzi would 
reverse the car of European progress, but the latest re- 
formers have undertaken the task of reversing the car 
of the world’s progress. But Pestalozzi failed in his 
modest undertaking.” 

If Professor Payne is right the foundation of indus- 
trial education istaken away. Dr. Edward Brooks, one 
of the ablest advocates of education by thinking 
divorced from doing, says: 

“Most OF OUR KNOWLEDGE CONSISTS OF TH-UGHTS 
AND IDEAS THAT ARE NOT THE PRODUCTS OF SENSE PER 
CEPTIONS.” 





Then from what source do they come? Where is 
their origin? Take the most abstract notions of good- 
ness, mercy, long-suffering, amd truth, It is not possi- 
ble to know these abstract qualities exeept as they have 
had, and do have, before our very eyes, an exemplifica- 
tion in acts we ean see, hear sbout, and even handle, 
taste, and smell. Goodness. God is good. His acts in 
doing good give us our first and only thoughts of this 
attribute. The child learns goodness by seeing good- 
ness, and doing good himself. No being can sit down 
and reason out goodness, unless he has seen, heard, or 
felt it in his own experience and through his natural 
senses. A pupil cannot see an axiom, but it is the ex- 
pression of what he has a thousand times seen. ‘‘ Things 
equal to the same thing are equai to each other.” ‘‘ The 
whole is greater than any one of its parts,” are expres- 
sions of tangible ‘‘sense perceptions.” They must be. 
Every rule of grammar is the expression of an expres- 
sionin words. If it were possible to think without words 
there might be such a thing as gramm :r without rules, 
but since such a thing is impossible every fact in gram- 
mar has reference to the arrangement and harmony of 
words, and every process of grammatical reasoning 
must be the product of spoken or written forms, in 
other words, ‘‘ the product of sense perceptions.” 


EDITORIAL CORRESPONDENCE. 








Last week we paid a brief visit to the metropolis 
of Connecticut. The name of Supt. Dutton is well 
known to the readers of the JOURNAL. We gleaned the 
following facts : 

Teachers’ meetings are held at short intervals and are 
addressed by specialists and most successful teachers. 
Qne result is that there has developed in all grades much 
more concrete teaching. 

All teachers are reading the best educational journals 
and papers of the day. The class of teachers who faith- 
fully pursue a course of professional reading increases 
and adds honor to the corps. All teachers are given the 
opportunity, and are encouraged, to visit the best schools 
in town or outside for the purpose of observation. A 
meeting of the principals is held every month or oftener 
at which matters of practical school-work are discussed, 
such as “‘ The daily preparation of the teacher,” ‘‘ What 
can we do for those who leave school at an early age?” 
and kindred topics. The course of study is now under 
consideration, it having been divided up into subjects, 
each of which is assigned to a special committee of 
principals and prominent teachers who report their work 
to the board of principals for joint consideration and 
action. In the last three years the training schools have 
sent out fifty trained teachers to positions of all grades 
with every evidence of success. Meanwhile there have 
been added to the corps several teachers from outside, 
Miss Harriet Poor, a graduate of the Salem High 
School and Smith College, and Miss Winnifred Thompson 
from the Buffalo, N. Y., normal school. 

The influence of the kindergarten is strong and per- 
manent, showing itself in the adoption of occupations 
and busy work in all the primary grades and the adap- 
tation of the instruction to the nature of the child. 
Strict attention to the health of pupils and the proper 
condition of the school-room is secured from the body 
of teachers in the schools, and there is a gratifying re- 
duction of complaints from parents and observers. 
Teachers are allowed great freedom and development of 
individuality in their work, and encouraged in making 
application of the results of their study and observation. 
The teaching of plain sewing has become indispensible, 
and has proved very satisfactory to parents. The 
manual school is faithfully working out the demon- 
sttation of its practicability and usefulness. All the 
pupils are taken from the grades where mechanical 
drawing is taught and are now working from their own 
drawings. The instructor has also formed a class in wood 
earving. 

A progressive spirit pervades the high school, the 
marking system is reduced to a minimum, and it is 
sought to develop the minds of the pupils symmetrically. 
The evidences of the increasing popularity of the schools 
and their hold upon the good wishes of the general 
public are plentiful. The numbers steadily increase and 
there is an unceasing demand for larger accommoda- 
tions for pupils of all grades from the high to the 
primary. Fair success is attending the effort to secure 
tapid free hand writing with good form and legibility. 
in the upper grades of the grammar schools, All of 
this shows that the City of Elms is not only a 
town but a progressive and wide awake public school} 


——., 
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out forces that are destined to revolutionize the hun. 
drum methods of am age (thank God), fast passing 
away. J. A, 





DEATH OF AUGUSTUS C. TAYLOR. 

Mr. Augustus C. Taylor, late of the firm of Ivison, 
Blakeman, Taylor, & Co., died at his residence in this 
city on Saturday, Feb. 12, in the fifty-sixth year of }j, 
age. He had been in ill health for several years, anj 
for some time past was ynable to give active attention 
to business. Mr. Taylor was well known to the trade, 
and highly esteemed for his many accomplishments anj 
agreeable personal qualities. His manners were excep. 
tionally engaging, especially to those who were brought 
into contact with him in a business way ; perhaps there 
never was a man under such circumstances who wa 
better liked, or who shared to any fuller extent the cop. 
fidence of others. His connection with the book-trade 
dated from his early youth, when he became a clerk jy 
the then large house of Andrus & McChain, Ithaca, N, 
Y., to which place he moved from his birthplace jp 
Great Bend, Pa. They published Cobb’s Readers, among 
the first graduated series of school reading-books issuej 
in this country, and did a large and thriving business, 
It was here that Mr. Taylor began the career which was 
so honorable to him, and he always referred to these 
early days with pride and pleasure. Early after he be. 
came of age Mr. Taylor went West, and into the book 
business on his own account at Bloomington, Ill. He 
did not remain there long, however, but came back t 
New York to take a responsible clerical position with 
Ivison, Phinney, & Co. In this position he made hin. 
self so valuable to the business that he was admitted 
into the firm. it being then Ivison, Painney, Blakeman, 
& Co., January 1, 1864. Mr. Phinney retired in 1870, 
when the firm name became Ivison, Blakeman, Taylor, 
& Co., remaining so until a few weeks ago, when Mr. 
Taylor retired. He leaves a widow and two sons an- 
ply provided for. 
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THE National Educational Exposition at Chicago, 
July 7 to 16, next summer, promises to be a success. It 
will include an exhibit, on a large scale, of school 
work of all grades, school furniture and apparatus, 
school books, and school supplies generally. It is de 
signed to be a very comprehensive display. Three large 
halls have already been engaged for its exclusive use. 

The display will comprise a main exhibition and an 
annex, as follows : 

Main Exhibition.—1. General School Work, in all grades, in- 
cluding State Exhibits. A. R. Sabin, Supt., Franklin School, 
Chieago, 2. Kindergarten Exhibits—with processes. W. N. 
Hamann, Supt., La Porte, Indiana, 3. Industrial Exhibit— 
including work by the defective classes; with processes, H. H. 
Belfield, Supt., Manual Training School, 12th and Michigan 
Avenue, Chicago. 4. Art Exhibit, W.8. Perry, Supt,, Worces- 
ter, Mass 5. Miscellaneous. 

Annex—1, Exhibit of School Furniture, Apparatus and Sup- 
Plies. Leslie Lewis, Supt., Hyde Park, Illinois. 2. Exhibit of 
School Books, O.8, Cook, Supt. 74 Bryant avenue, Chicago. 
3. School architecture—including models, plans and elevations, 
and schemes for heating and ventilating. alfred Kirk, Moseley 
School, Chicago. 4. Miscellaneous. 

Correspondence should be specific, and addressed to 
the superintendent of the department in which the pro- 
posed exhibit will appear. All general correspondence 
should be addressed to Hon. Albert C. Lane, director 
national educational exposition, Chicago, Illinois. 





PERSONAL thinking determines personal character. 
“I didn't think ” has been the cause of more misery thad 
could be written in a thousand volumes. 





WE are sorry our space compels us to divide the 
article of Dr. Sheldon on “ Unification.” He gives in 4 
few words an outline of the history of the public school 
system in this state, which will be read with interest by 
many not residents here. 





THE symposium on practice departments in normal 
schools, which occupies much space in this week's 
JOURNAL, cannot fail to be of interest to those who ar 
concerned about the methods of training teachers for 
their work. All the writers are experienced normal 
school workers whose opinions are entitled to attention. 
The whole article will pay for a careful reading by all 
teachers, even those who have no special interest i 
normal schools, 
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We recently made a brief visit to Willimantic, # 
account Of whieh will be published next week. 





town as well. From euch centres of inftnence as this go 
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Mr. MonpELLA of London says: ‘‘ To turn our schools 
into workshops is a mistake. What we need is to build 
up character and not to teach trades,” which the Lon 
don School-master calls ‘‘a sentence of rather doubtful 
application. The work of the common school should 
be so arranged as to prepare pupils to play their parts as 
men and women. We believe that a fair mixture of 
the manual and mental in the work of the older pupils 
will tend in the strongest manner to help in this very 
desirable direction.” 

Why not younger pupils also? 

















In a paper recently read before the Teachers’ Guild, 


Brighton, England, by Evelyn Chapman, the following 
excellent paragraph is found. It will bear a second 
reading : 

“gurely work which draws out and exercises energy, persever- 
ance, order, accuracy, and the habit of attention, cannot be said 
to fail in influencing the mental faculties; and that it should do 
so by cultivating the practical side of the intelligence, leading the 
pupils to rely on themselves, t> exercise foresight, to be con- 
stantly putting two and two together, is specially needed in these 
days of excessive exrminations, when so many of us are suffer- 
ing from the adoption of ready-made opinions, and the swallow- 
ing whole, in greater or smaller boluses, the results of other 
men’s labors.” 





Ix the Sandwich Islands all children between the ages 
of six and fifteen are obliged to attend school. An 
inspector-g2neral is at the head of the school depart- 
ment. but no clergyman is eligible to fill the office. 





Tur Journal of Education, London, thinks it would 
be puzzled to name twenty-three Englishmen who know 
enough of the literature of education to give any valu- 
able advice in reference to a list of books teachers ought 
toread. This itsays with ‘‘much regret.” It certainly 
is a cause of regret if such a dearth of educational men 
exists in the United Kingdom. 


As a part of our plan to interest teachers and others 
in the best reading, we have now ready a reprint of the 
recent discussion of eminent men in England over the 
list of ‘‘ Best Hundred Books” prepared by Sir John 
Lubbock. John Ruskin, Wilkie Collins, James Payne, 
Henry M. Stanley, and many others, gave their opinion 
in the discussion. Do you know what are the “‘ Best 
Hundred Books?” 








UNIVERSITIES are multiplying. The last one is to b 
locate:l in Worcester, Mass., and is to be endowed by 
Mr. Jonas Gilman Clark with a million of dollars. The 
Tribune thinks that ‘‘ one great college in a state is bet- 
ter than any number of small ones,” and thinks it would 
have been better for Mr. Clark to have given his wealth 
to Harvard. Not so. In the multiplication of good 
schools is our hope, One immense national university 
at Washington could by no means supply the college 
wants of the entire country. The small schools have 
done untold good. In them good men are brought into 
personal contact with the students. The life in them is 
purer, even though the scholarship is not so elevated as 
in great universities. Character tells in a school, not 
Latin. The school that Mr. Clark will found will not be 
measured, in its success, by the money he gives, but by 
the men he can bring to give it virtue. We can never 
have so many schools that the good ones will ever lack 
students. 





A “LayMan” in the Christian Union thinks t 
“the best cure of valetudinarianism is not latitudina- 
rianism nor platitudinarianism, but preventionarianism, 
an ounce of which is agreed to be worth a pound of any- 
thing else.” Long words but good sense, nevertheless 
and notwithstanding. 





AN exaample of good management is shown in the 
last report of the New York Central Railway for the 
quarter, and embracing the same mileage as in the cor- 
responding quarter of 1885. It is as follows: Net earn- 
ings for the last quarter, $8,562,506 ; for the quarter in 
1885, $2,741,392—balance, increase. in favor of the three 
months in 1886, $821,118; deducting all fixed charges 
and the quarterly dividend of 1 per cent., and their re- 
mains a surplus of $711,028, against $381,109 in the cor- 
"sponding period of 1885. The company has cash on 
hand, $3,939,931, and a profit and loss surplus aggregat- 
ing $11,785,158. The increase of surplus for the quarter 
8 $830,918 net, or nearly double the surplus of 1885. 

report is reflective of the improvement being 
uede on ail the Vanderbilt roads. ; 
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UNIFICATION 
IN THE STATE OF NEW YORK. 


By E. A, SHELDON, Pu. D,, Osweao, N. Y. 

Whatever differences of opinion may have previously 
existed as to the importance of the unification of the 
educational work of the state, we are sure we must all 
agree now that some plan ought to be adopted by which 
our forces may be united into one grand educational 
system, with a single supervising head. It seems to us 
as strange as it is unfortunate that twe separate and 
distinct educational departments should have been al- 
lowed to grow up in our state, and we propose in this 
discussion, to trace some of the causes that led to this 
division. 





A DISCUSSION OF CASES. 

It is a little more than one hundred years since the 
organization of the Board of Regents of the University 
of the State of New York. 

The object of this organization was to give direction 
and supervision to higher education in the state. 

Without doubt, Oxford and Cambridge were the 
models in the minds of the statesmen who, at that early 
day in our history, thought to lay the foundations for 
university education in New York. Kings College alone 
then existed, and by the creation of the Board of Re- 
gents this lone institution whose title was then changed 
to Columbia College, was abundantly provided for in 
the way of supervision in all the minutest details per- 
taining to its organization and management. This was 
regarded as the nucleus of a system of colleges that 
would eventually grow up in the state under the author- 
ity, direction and control of this board. The Regents 
were to grant all charters, appoint the faculties, deter- 
mine the attainments in scholarship to be required for 
the honorary degrees. which they alone had the power 
to confer. These various colleges thus to be grouped 
under one supervising and controlling superior faculty, 
were to constitute the “‘ University of the State of New 
York.” 

The Board of Regents soon made the discovery that so 
large a Board, widely distributed over the state, was not 
well adapted to the management and administration of 
the internal affairs of a college and much less of a num- 
ber of colleges located in different and distant parts of 
the state, and by their own recommendation, Columbia 
College, and future colleges that might be created, 
were by legislative enactment, made practically inde- 
pendent in their organization and administration, sub- 
ject only to such rules and regulations as might be pre- 
scribed by their charters of incorporation. Each college 
was to have its own board of trustees to have immediate 
supervision and management of its affairs. By the re- 
vised act of the legislature passed April 13, 1787, by the 
recommendation of the Board of Regents, not only was 
this change in the relation of the Regents to the colleges 
effected, but the board itself was constituted, in con- 
nection with the colleges, academies and other insti- 
tutions that might be chartered by them, the “University 
of the State of New York,” under the title of the “‘ Re- 
gents of the University of the State of New York.” 

By this act the board was relieved of the administra- 
tive work of the colleges, but the duty still devolved on 
them of visiting these institutions, cf examining into the 
system of education and discipline pursued, and making 
a report to the legislature of the same. This act also 
contemplated the establishment of academies to be char- 
tered by this board, and placed under its fostering care 
and supervision. 

At this time (1787) no public schools existed.. But in 
a report of a committee of the board we find this pas- 
sage: ‘‘ Before your committee conclude, they feel 
themselves bound, in faithfulness, to add, that the erect- 
ing of public schools for teaching reading, writing and 
arithmetic is an object of great importance, which ought 
not to be left to the discretion of private men, but be 
promoted by pablic authority.” 

In very similar language we find that the board in 
their successive annual reports for 1798-4 and 5 urged 
upon the legislature the importance of establishing pub- 
lic common schools for instruction in the elementary 
branches of education, Following up these recommen- 
dations, Gov. Clinton, who was a member of the board, 
urged upon the legislature the importance of ‘‘ early and 
decided consideration ” of this question. 

Whether the result of these recommendations of the 
board and the governor, or of the convictions that had 
been for many years slowly but steadily growing in the 
minds of the people that elementary as well as advanced 
education ought to be encouraged by the state, it is im- 
possible at this distance of time to know with any de- 
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these influences combined to secure the following 
spring, the passage of ‘‘ An Act for the Encouragement 
of the Schools.” 

This act appropriated $50,000 annually for five years, 
“for the purpose of encouraging and maintaining 
schools in the several cities and towns in this state, in 
which the children of the inhabitants residing in the 
state shall be instructed in the English language or be 
taught English grammar, arithmetic, mathematics, and 
such other branches of knowledge as are most useful 
and necessary to complete a good education.” One half 
as much as was appropriated by the state was to be 
raised by tax on the towns, to be applied in the same 
manner. Local supervision was provided by the election 
of commissioners in the several towns, but no arrange- 
ment was made for a general supervision. This act ex- 
pired by limitation, as did also, to a very great extent, 
the schools brought into existence by it. It is true, a 
few schools continued, but in a languishing and feeble 
condition ; and the system was practically given up. 
Five years after the expiration of this grant we find 
Gov. Lewis, in a special message, urging upon the legis- 
lature ‘* the application of the proceeds of all the state 
lands for the benefit of colleges and schools; the entire 
fund and its management to be confided to the Regents 
of the University, under such regulations as the legisla- 
ture might prescribe—the Regents to appoint three 
trustees for each district, who should be authorized to 
locate sites for school houses, to erect such houses 
wherever necessary, employ teachers, apply the district 
funds, and levy taxes on the inhabitants for such fur- 
ther sums as might be required for the support of the 
schools, and the education of indigent children.” The 
recommendation was not adopted, and all efforts to es- 
tablish a public school system was unavailing until 1812 ; 
when, in compliance with the recommendation of Gov. 
Tompkins, a system was adopted which continued with 
little change until 1840. This plan had in it the elements 
of success and efficiency, although as compared with our 
present organization, it seems a weak and penny wise 
system. It is not a little strange that at the time of the 
inauguration of this public school system it was not put 
under the charge of the Board of Regents, to whom, up 
to this time, all educational work had been entrusted, 
and especially in view of the fact that they had repeat- 
edly urged upon the legislature the adoption of such a 














| system, and at least, one of the governors had recom- 


mended that it be placed under the control and manage- 
ment of the board. This would seem to have been a 
very natural and proper thing to do, and we can only ac- 
count for their neglecting to do so, oun the supposition 
that they regarded these newly created schools as a surt 
of pauper or charity schools, and so requiring different 
treatment, and different supervision. We have grounds 
for this suspicion from some things that appear in the 
history of this movement. 

Be that as it may, whatever may have been the mo- 
tive, Gideon Hawley was appointed to inaugurate the 
new movement, under the title of Superintendent of 
Public Schools. As an illustration of the meagreness of 
this provision, the amount distributed to each district 
was about twenty dollars, and the annual salary of the 
superintendent was three hundred dollars. But al- 
though the compensation was so insignificant, the man 
proved himself competent for the work of organizing 
and putting upon a firm basis the common school system 
of the state. One would think that such a man, with 
so meagre a salary, coupled with such serious responsi- 
bilities, might have been safe in his office of superinten- 
dent, as against the cupidity of the politicians. But 
such was not the case. This man, who with marked 
ability, and untiring assiduity had organized and put 
into successful operation the school system of the state 
which stood more than a quarter of a century without 
material change, was forced to yield his position to a 
political hanger-on. To the credit of some of the leading 
men in the legislature be it said, that they were so in- 
dignant that an able, worthy man, who was discharging 
his duties with commendable faithfulness and marked 
success should be compelled to give place to one who 
knew nothing of the work or duties of the position, and 
whose only recommendation was his political alli- 
ance with the party commanding the most votes, 
and that a purely educational office, requiring profes- 
sional knowledge and skill, and carrying with it great 
responsibilities, should be made tue football of political 
parties, that they moved to abolish the office, as a dis- 
tinct department, and merge it with that of secretary of 
state. This motion was carried and the office of State 
Superintendent of Public Schools was not restored to 
its original dignity and importance, as a separate bureau, 





gree of certainty, but it is very probable that both of 





until 1854, a period of 34 years. 
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The first superintendent to occupy the office after its 
reinstatement as a separate and independent bureau, was 
the Hon. Victor M. Rice. With the history of this office 
from this time, we are all familiar. We recognize among 
it incumbents men of unflinching integrity and marked 
executive ability ; men who, if time and opportunity 
had been given them, would have made their mark on 
the educational work of the state, but the office has been 
a changeable one, subject to the fluctuations of party 
politics. 

THE PERMANENCY IN OFFICE. 

No superintendent could have the assurance of his 
position for more than three years. Although some of 
the men have done very much for the cause of edu- 
cation in the state, all must admit that their time of 
service was quite too short in which to lay out and per- 
fect any important educational plans and improve- 
ments, requiring years of growth to bring them to ma 
turity. In some cases much has been accomplished, 
far more than could have been anticipated under the 
circumstances, but it cannot be denied that both the 
inducements and opportunities would have been greater 
if these men could have had reasonable assurance of 
permanency in their positions. That this position ought 
to be removed from the arena of politics and from all 
that machinery that results in rotation, and put upon an 
educational and permanent basis, no one questions. 
Another unfortunate feature of our school supervision 
which we are sure every one recognizes, is its dual char 
acter, the higher departments being under the Board of 
Regents, and the lower under the superintendent. So 
far as the academic departments in the Union Free 
Schools are concerned, the supervision is divided be- 
tween the two supervisory heads. 

THE EFFECT OF DIVIDED SUPERVISION, 

The tendency of thls divided supervision has been to 
cherish more or less of jealousy and animosity between 
the schools so separated in their supervision, and, at 
times, between the Superintendent and the Board. As 
a result we have been building up two separate, and in 
some measure, antagonistic, departments in our edu- 
cational work. This condition of things has, for a long 
time, been felt as a serious impediment to the highest 
success in our school work ; and, from time to time, 
various propositions have been made to consolidate 
our supervision in one head ; sometimes by subordinat- 
ing the superintendent to the Board of Regents, and 
sometimes by subordinating the Board to the Superin- 
tendent ; and again by abolishing the Board of Regents 
altogether. Both departments have been jealous of an 
independent existence, and, in every instance, each has 
been able to wield influence sufficient to maintain it. 
And yet the feeling has continued to gain strength in 
every quarter that something ought to be done, to break 
down this middle wall of partition in our educational 
work, 

THE TIME FOR UNIFICATION HAS COME. 

We believe the time has come when this may be ac- 
complished. Both departments of supervision realize 
the importance of this consolidation and are ready to 
accept it, provided it may be accomplished in such a 
way as to be mutually honorable to both. This cannot 
be done by abolishing either department, and there isno 
necessity for such a measure. In every well arranged 
system of supervision all the elements contained in each 
department are required. In other words we want both 
a Board of Education and a Superintendent, but we 
want them so combined as to constitute one head. 
Since both departments regard such a combination as 
desirable and are ready to accept it, the way seems 
open for its accomplishment, if our legislature can be 
made to see the importance of such a movement. 
Twelve years ago a plan was submitted to the legislature 
which at that time, met with the approbation of the 
Board of Regents, the Academy, Normal School, and 
College men, and the educational men generally 
throughout the state, so far as an expression could be 
gained from them. This bill would, without doubt, have 
passed the legislature at that time but for the opposition 
of the incoming Superintendent and his political friends. 
A different state of things now exists, and the time 
seems an opportune one for the accomplishment of this 
much to be desired end. 

HOW IT CAN BE ACCOMPLISHED. 

The following were the main features of that bill: It 
provided for the erection of a State Board of Education, 
to consist of ten members, seven to be selected from the 
present Board of Regents by the Governor, and three 
from outside this board by the joint ballot of the As 
sembly and Senate, in the same way that the State Sup- 
erintendent and the Regents are at present elected. Of 
the ten men thus elected, the time of office of two was 


to terminate at the end of one year,two at the 
end of two years, two at the end of three years, two at the 
end of four years, and two at the end of five 
years; and after this rotation the term of office 
would be five years. two going out, and two being 
elected each year by the joint ballot of the legislature. 
By this plan it is possible to completely change the 
board in five years if desired, an event which we may 
hepe would not occur. The Governor, Lieutenant Gov- 
ernor and Secretary of State were to be added as ex- 
officio members. This board was to appoin. the State 
Superintendent, who was to hold his office for three years. 
as also his deputies on the nomination of the superin- 
tendent. This board to have all the powers and duties 
that now devolve on the State Superintendent, and the 
Board of Regents. Such a board seems to us to combine 
all the elements requisite for a good supervisory head, 
and in a harmonious and acceptable way to unite our 
present force. 
[TO BE CONTINUED. } 


THE SCHOOL- ROOM. 


The object of this department is to disseminate good methods 
by the suggestions of those who practice them. The devices here 
explained are not always original with the contmbutors, nor is it 
necessary they should be. 











THE HERRING. 
Articles for Illustration.—A chart showing the com- 
parative size of fishes, a good picture of the herring, or 
better, a fresh herring and a cured one. 


INTRODUCTION. 


Gain the interest of the class by pleasant reference to 
the objects before them. Question on what they know 
of fishes—where they see them—on their uses. Elicit 
that fishes vary in size also in shape. Some are covered 
with scales as the salmon and the herring ; others covered 
with a smooth bright skin as the eel; others covered 
with a shell and hence called shell-fish, as the crab, 
oyster and mussel. 

Our lesson will tell us about a fish that is covered with 
little scales. It is called the herring. Do you know 
where the herring lives? Do you see herrings in the 
river or ponds? {The feacher should mention any river 
or lake in the neighborhood and known to the class.] 
Can you tell me why the herring does not live in the river 
or lake? Who has tasted sea-water? How did it taste 
The herring lives in the sea—in salt water. It could not 
live in the fresh-river water as some fishes do. What does 
the herring do in the sea? A great number of them 
swim about together in the water and we say they live 
in shoals. What is a shoal of herrings? What do we 
call a number of birds? What do we say when there 


are a large number of sheep together? Of cows? (A 
It eats tiny fishes 


herd.) What does the herring eat ? 
and the eggs of other fishes. 


Ty (ALLY 
MY Xt 


DESCRIPTION. 


Show picture of the herring or a real one. Now, chil- 
dren, tell me the size of this herring. [The teacher 
might compare size with a slate or ruler, then say her- 
rings are about ten or twelve inches long. ] 

Show and describe the body, tapering towards both 
head and tail; thickest and broadest at the shoulder. 
The head pointed ; the mouth with the lower jaw larger 
and further out than the upper one; the large round 
eyes without eyelids, but, instead of them, a clear piece 
of skin through which the herring can see. What do 
we call things that we can see through? Name some 
transparent things. Are our eyelids transparent? Why 
does the herring need a transparent skin over its eyes? 
Yes, because it lives in the water and wants to see. 
What are these behind the eyes? Yes, these are the 
gills, Can you tell me the use of them? The herring 
breathes by means of the gills, and this fringe keeps the 
water out. [Explain how the gills strain the water as it 
passes through them, and so the herring gets the air for 
breathing.] Where are the gills? How many are 
there? The herring cannot live out of the water because 
its gills would get , and then it could not breathe. 
What is its body covered with? It is covered with 




















——$————, 
many tiny pieces called scales, which are thin and light, 
and lie over each other as feathers do on a bird. How 
can we get these scales off? If we rub them from th, 
head to the tail, they press closer together, but if we 
rub them upwards, they easily fall off. What color jg 
the herring? (It is like silver, but its back 1s dark 
green) Whatare these? They are fins. Let us count 
how many the herring has. One, two, three, four, fiye, 





What use are the fins? They are useful, because they 
help the fish to swim. What else helps the herring to 
swim? Look atits tail ; what can you tell me about it? 
(It is nearly in two parts.) Yes, or we might say it 
was forked. It moves very easily from side to side, and 
thus the herring uses its tail for swimming, and for 
guiding it injthe right direction. [Teacher illustrate this. } 


MODE OF CAPTURE. 


Men who catch herrings know that at midsummer 
—in July or August—when little boys and girls are 
having their long holidays, shoals of herrings will 
come near the land to lay their eggs where the 
water is not very deep. The fishermen watch 
forthem. They let down large nets into the sea, and 
the herrings are thus caught in thousands when the nets 
are drawn up. Birds called sea-fowls also catch them. 
They follow a shoal of herrings for miles, and keep 
darting down into the water and catching a herring in 
their beaks. 


USES. 


What use is the herring? We use it for food. In 
the summer we eat them fresh, or just after they have 
been caught. (Teacher shows a fresh herring.) In the 
winter they leave our shores for the deep sea, and then 
we buy herrings like this. (Showing a cured one.) 
What has been done to the herring? It has been cured 
or smoked, so that it may keep good all through the 
winter. Some herrings are salted to keep them sweet 
and good. 

SUMMARY. 

The herrings live in the sea. They are 
found many together in shoals. The 
her ring eats tiny fishes and eggs of fish. 
Its eyes are covered with aclear skin. It 
breathes by means of its gills. Its five fins 
and its tail help it toswim. The herring is 
caught by fishermen, by sea-fowl, and by 
other fish. It iseaten fresh or cured. 


A DEVICE IN HISTORY. 





I went to a paper-mill and bought five sheets of 
heavy paper, red, blue, and green, which I had cut into 
cards 4x6, and on which I wrote questions. I teach 
eclectic history, and divide it into lessons of ten sec- 
tions each. The colors are mixed, and one card a week 
is given to each member of the class. We keep one set 
(ten cards) and number them thus at the top of the 
cards used : for the first week is the number (., for the 
second week II., etc. 

I have five questions on each card, one for each day 
of the week, numbered 1, 2, 8, 4,5. For example: 


VII. 


. Tell about the siege of Yorktown and the surren- 
der of Cornwallis. 

Who was president of the constitutional convention. 

Name tbe first president and his cabinet, with their 
respective places. 

Describe the two political parties mentioned in 
this lesson. 

5. What were the alien and sedition laws. 


I call my class up on Monday, and give each one of 
them a card, the number at the top of the card og * 
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sponding with the number of the week of school. Be- 
cause it is Monday, each one answers questions No. 1— 
all the questions being different. If it be Tuesday, each 
one answers No, 2. R. BENTLY Ray. 








MODIFIED GRUBE TABLE. 

The statements included im any given table of results 
attained by Grube in his “‘ measurement” of one num- 
ber by another furnish repetitions, as 1+ 1-+ 1 = 8, 
3x 1=8. There are but seven facts to be ascertained 
regarding the various relations of a given number to 
another greater number. They are indicated by the 
following questions : 

a+?= b. 

How many a’s plus what other number = b? 
b—a=? 

b+a=? 

a = what part of b? 

b is how much greater than a? 


ais how many less than b? . 
The answers to these questions result in tables like the 


following : 
1+4=65. 2+38=65. 
5x1=5. 2x 2+1=5. 
§—-1=4. 5—2=38., 
5+1=5. 5+ 2 = 2. 
1 = ¢ of 5. 2 = Z of 5. 


5 = 8 more than 2. 
2 = 8 less than 5. 
E, E. K. 


5 = 4 more than 1. 
1 = 4 less than 5. 





PRIMARY ARITHMETIC. 





OssEcT.—To teach writing numbers consisting of 
more than one order. 

Device.—Place in one pile a number of small pieces 
of cardboard ; in another, a number of groups of ten 
pieces strung on white thread ; in another groups of ten 
of the latter strung together on black thread ; in another 
groups of ten of the last groups strung together with 
red thread. Drive a group of nine carpet tacks into the 
wall; to the left of this, another group ; then, another ; 
and so on. Over these groups of tacks, beginning at 
the left, with units, tens, etc. Then teach the pupil that 
one of the first pile is a unit; thata group from the 
second pile is a ten; that a group from the third pile is 
ahundred; and soon, Then require him to hang from 
the tacks any number of pieces—say 8765. He suspends 
5 units from 5 of the first group of tacks, 6 tens from 
the second, 7 hundreds from the third, and 8 thousands 
from the fourth. Ask for the whole number of units 
(8765), of tens (876), of hundreds (87), and of thousands 


th. h, t. u. 
(8). Then write the number with figures thus: 8 7 6 5. 
Ask again for the number of units, tens, etc. 
CLARENCE Epwakrps, A. M. 





OBSERVATION LESSON. 





Look at the window, children. Whatis it for? 

How does the air get in? 

Why do we need the air? 

How does the light get in? 

Why do we need the light ? 

Why not take the panes of glass out of the window? 

Why not have boards instead of glass to keep the 
cold out ? 

What is the wooden part all around the window 
called ? 

What is the wooden part in which the panes of glass 
are set, called ? 

Why are the sashes made to slide up and down? 

What holds them from falling when they are up? 

No. 48. 





A READING LESSON. 

Object of pupils—to get thought ; object of teacher— 
to train pupils to read thoughtfully, naturally, and 
accurately. 

I. PREPARATION BY TEACHER :—1. Reading the lesson 
for the day, noting new and difficult words, phrases and 
constructions. 2. Writing new words on boards with 
diacritical marks, 8. Writing on board sentences con- 
taining new expressions, or words whose meaning can 
be more easily comprehended in connection with the 
context. 4. Deciding on objects, actions, pictures, 
stories, or description with which to introduce new 
Words and expressions. 

Il. Ivrropuctory Lesson (in forenoon).—1. Develop 
new words and expressions, point to their written forms 





on board, and drill on pronunciation. 2. If necessary 
arouse an interest in subject of lesson to be read. 8. 
Reading from books. 4. Test pupils’ comprehension of 
facts by questions, and by requiring them to show the 
meaning of what they have read by synonymous ex- 
pressions, by drawing, etc. 

III. Busy-worK FoR PupIts.—1. Practice reading. 
2. Copy words and sentences from board. 3. Practice 
spelling. 4. Learn definitions, or use new words in 
original written sentences. 

IV. Finat LEsson (in afternoon).—1. Examine slate- 
work with regard to writing, spelling, punctuation, etc. 
2. Reading, with particular attention to expression, 
same lesson as in forenoon. 8. Language and spelling 
exercises:—(a) Pupils write from dictation words and 
sentences previously copied; (b) write words from dic- 
tation, and give orally, their definitions or sentences 
containing them ; (ce) supply missing words in sentences 
on board, or substitute words learned for simpler ex- 
pressions; (d) pupils give oral or written answers to 
questions on lesson ; (e) more advanced pupils write ab- 
stract, and reproduce the story orally, or in writing. 

W. D. MACKENZIE. 





FIRST LESSON ON REVOLUTION OF EARTH ON 
ITS AXIS. 
4 

DEVELOPMENT.—Take an orange and pass a knitting- 
needle through it, and put one end of the knitting-needle 
in a cushion, so that it stands upright. Place a hghted 
candle on one side of the orange; and darken the room, 

Which side of the orange is in the light? 

The side towards the candle. 

Which side is in shadow? 

The side away from the candle. 

If I do not move the orange, will the side now in 
shadow ever be in the light? Will the side now in the 
light ever be in shadow? 

No, sir, 

But if I turn the orange around the needle, what 
happens? 

The sides will come first into the light and then into 
the shade. 

It is just so with the earth upon which we live. 

Then question,— What does the earth represent? The 
knitting-needle? The candle? If the earth stood still, 
what would be the result? But the earth rotates, so 
that every part of the earth is brought into the light of 
the sun during some part of the twenty-four hours. 

When do we have day? 

When the side of the earth upon which we live is 
turned to the sun. 

When do we have night? 

When the side of the earth upon which we live is 
turned away from the sun. 





W. Woover. 





LESSONS IN CIVICS. 





OsJsEcT.—To present the important subject of Civil 
Government in such a way as will mterest both pupils 
and parents 

MeTHOD.—{1) Ask children to enlist their parents in 
the scheme. They will thus secure the aid of, and, at 
the same time, interest adult citizens in their patriotic 
inquiries. (2) The studies should be conducted by the 
use of questions carefully prepared by the teacher. A 
certain number of these should be presented to the 
scholars every other duy. (8) A small blank-book, of 
the cheapest character, or sheet of note paper, may be 
used by the scholars in recording and answering ques- 
tions. The questions should be placed far enough apart 
to permit the writing of their respective answers under- 
neath, (4) The questions thus written are to be an- 
swered by the scholar to the best of his ability, the 
necessary information to be obtained in any way which 
may suggest itself to the pupil, including the aid of 
parents and friends, but no assistance to be rendered by 
the teacher. (5) The sheets with the questions and an- 
swers are to be returned to the teacher the day follow- 
ing that on which they are given to the scholars. (6) 
The teacher, at the proper time, will read aloud all of 
the answers to question No. 1, express his approval of 
the pains taken in each case (however imperfect the re- 
sult), indicate those which are correct, point out the 
mistakes in those not correct, make such other passing 
remarks as may seem proper, and finally, in a succinct 
and simple form, give in his own language the correct 
answer. (7) As a means of interesting the entire school, 
patriotic selections may be occasionally read by the 
teacher, and at suitable times all may unite in the sing- 
ing of national songs. Battie Hazarp. 


A LESSON IN NUMBER. 





GIvEN By Miss Ipa Cok, BEFORE THE BROOKLYN 
PRIMARY TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION. 


Each child was presented with four splints and told 
to clasp them in his hands. When the distribution 
was completed Miss Coe requested each with a ‘“ Will 
you please?” to hold up one stick. 

T. How many sticks are you holding up? 

P. One stick. 

T. How many marks have I made on the board ? 

P. One mark, 

T. What is the name of this? (making the figure 1.) 
P. One. 

T. You may pick up another stick and put it with the 
one you have. How many sticks? 

P. Two sticks. 

T. How many marks have I made now? 

P. Two marks. 

T. What is the name of this? (Making the figure 2.) 
P. Two. © 

T. Put another stick with the two that you have. 
How many now? 

Three sticks. 

Who will tell me the whole story. 

I am holding up three sticks. 

How many marks have I made now? 

Three marks. 

Tell me all. 

You made three marks. 
What is the name of this? 
That is three. 

Put another stick with the three. 
Four sticks. 

How many marks do I make? 
Four marks. 

What is the name of this figure? 
. That’s four. 

Lay your four sticks in a row on the desk. How 
many ones do you see? How many ones make four? 
Put them in twos. How many twos make four? Put 
three together. Can you find more than one three in 
four? One three and how many make four? Take two 
sticks in your right hand and one in your left hand, 
tell me about your sticks, Irwin. 

Irwin. I have one: stick in my right hand, and two 
sticks in my left hand. 

T. Class, is that the way I asked Irwin to take his 
sticks ? 

Class. No, ma’am. 

T. Henry, you may tell me about your sticks. 

Henry. I have two sticks in my right hand, and one 
in my left hand. 

T. That's nice. How many have you altogether. 

H. I am holding up three sticks. 

Darkness now put an end to the pleasant proceedings, 
and Miss Egan’s bright little men, apparently not 
fatigued in the least, were sent home. The reporter of 
this meeting was almost as well entertained on the way 
home as at the meeting, having the good fortune to 
board a car in which several of the ladies sat discussing 
the model work of Branch No 138. 

‘*That is certainly the right way to teach,” said one ; 
‘but how can I spend time developing the children’s 
mind, when I have to take my babies all through the 
chart, the primer, and the first reader ?” 

“Of course you can’t! indignantly exclaimed a 
sprighly little brunette. ‘* All you can do is to fill their 
ears with it, and let them read by rote. I caught one of 
my demoiselles reading from a blank fly-leaf the other 
day. She read with unusually good expression and I 
thought her performance needed looking into.” 

‘*How much more liberty some of us Brooklyn teach- 
ers enjoy than others,” remarked a tall and pensive 
blonde. ‘My principal troubles me very little. He 
says we are geese if we don't work for the superinten- 
dent’s examination ; and as long as that goes well he is 
pleased.” 

‘* Better that, than to insist upon your pursuing a line 
of chought diametrically opposite from that required by 
the superintendents,” jerked out the small brunette. 
‘‘How in the world can I travel east and west at the 
same time, I’d like to know? Why don’t they tell us to 
follow nature and let us do it, or else tell us to adminis- 
ter the stocks and the straight jacket, and let us do it?” 


(3.) 


How many ? 
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COMPOSITION—BIRD. 


1. Plumage. 4. Home. 
2. Parts. 5. Food. 
8. Weight (bones hollow). 6. Kinds. 


7. Use. 
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WORK FOR LITTLE HANDS. 
By C. C, 
SLAT-INTERLACING.—(Continued.) 

After giving the children the work with eight slats 
in which the square and oblong forms appear, six slats 
may be presented. Now the work is more difficult as 
the forms are triangular. Let them be placed neatly on 
the desk before the work is begun. Taking two slats in 
each hand direct the children to hold them firmly at one 
end, and interlace the ends that are free. Thus: 


Weaving in the two remaining slats through 
the other ends, we have a form that contains an 
equilateral-triangle ; three boat forms, (a) and 
three rhombs, or diamonds (6). Use these for 
lessons in form. 





Repeat this form for the next exercise and move the 
inner slats as near the outer ones as possible. Again 
repeating tho first form, move all as near to the center 
as possible. These two forms are opposites. Thus: 





The same gecmetric forms appear in each. Let the 
children find them. 

A series of stars may be the next work taken up with 
the slats, beginning with four. Direct the children to 
take two slats in each hand, holding them firmly at one 
end and interlacing the ends that are free. Thus: 


2 


Move the ends 1 and 2 together to make a point, 
then weave in another slat from 8 to4, thus making two 
more points : 











a 


Tre five-pointed star is an object that may he used for 
many interesting lessons. A familiar talk with the 
children about the stars in the heavens would add in- 
terest to the form. Lead the children to notice and 
count the corners of the even five-sided form in the cen- 
ter and the five triangles in the points. etc 

Next in ord: rthe six-pointed star. Directthe children 
to repeat the five-pointed star, and when it is done lay 
it on the table. Place the left hand over the points, a, 
b, c, to keep them in place, open the star at x, moving 
the slats 1 and 2 together to make a new point. Now 
weave in another slat from 3to 4, thus making two more 





If possible lead the children to see the relation between 
the equilateral triangle and the hexagon, or six-sided 
form, as the children will cail it. Give the children 
sticks to make a six-sided form and divide it up into six 
even-sided triangles. 

The seven and eight-pointed stars are made in the 
same way, by opening out the star where two slats cross 
and weaving in another slat to form the additional 





point. 














WY 


Let the teacher lead the children to talk about the 
forms they make. The eight-pointed star would be 
likely to suggest a picture-frame to the child. Let the 
children use it as such and frame pictures for the room. 
The slat-interlacing is not limited to the representation 
of geometric forms. The more life that can be brought 
into each lesson the better for the child. Suggest ob- 
jects that the children may try to represent. A basket 
would perhaps be the most natural object as the child 
ren have really been doing the work of the basket- 
maker. Tell the children how the blind people do the 
work so well. 

They will be interested to know how the Indians 
weave and sell their baskets. Using four slats as up- 
rights, direct the children to weave in as many slats as 
possible from right to left, Let the teacher cut off the 
ends on either side, leaving the basketform. Give each 
child two extra slats to torm the handle. Thus: 

















It will be a nice little play for the children to ‘‘ make 
believe” their baskets are filled with fruit and flowers. 
Let them swing their baskets singing : 


“ We the slender twigs are taking, 
Let us try the basket-making : 
From the lovely rosy bowers, 
We will fill them with sweet flowers. 
To our parents now we'll bring them, 
and a pretty song we'll sing them. 
Tra la-la-la. Tra la-la-la. Look here, papa! 
Tra la lala. Trala-la-la. Look here, Mama!” 


The children may make a basket of their hands—in- 
terlacing their fingers and making a handle of their 
thumbs. Thus nature provides material for this natural 
disposition of a child to weave. If the work is given 
the child in a proper way it will do much toward devel- 
oping his faculties and fitting him for future work. 

C. C. 

Work with tablets will be the subject of the next 
paper. 





In teaching fractions a teacher took an orange to im- 
press upon their minds the conception that one was a 
unit. The rind was cut by a penknife into five parts, 
and each part taken off separately and the relation of 
pieces taken off to those remaining was fully explained. 
The teacher held the rindless orange in one hand and 
the rind in the other, and asked the class what she 
had in her right hand. A bright lad thoughtlessly an- 





points : 


swered, ‘‘ The skin of a unit.” 





BOOK KEEPING. 





PART Il. 
By Ws. M. Gurrin, A. M., Newark, N. J. 

In Part II. we showed hov t» keep the cash account 
when two pages are used. It is often a better plan tp 
keep both the Dr. and Cr. account on one page. The 
slips may be used as in Part I.; and here I desire t 
make a strong point of using the children’s names in 4) 
this work ; as the interest is tenfold as great when this 
is done. 

If the account is kept on one page the cash book looks 
as follows: 





CASH. Dr. Or. 
1886, io 
Jan. 1, To amount on hand, 15 00 
-. To rec’d tor dress, 15 00 
= . ar ‘a te A —4 12 00 
" pa or insurance, 
: Be teea tor hat 800 
a or gas . 
>< To rec'd for feathers, 2 00 “- 
- 2 ” of May Holbrook, on ace’t, 5 00 
—_— By paid for rent, 10 00 
°*¢ To rec’d of M. Ayres to bal.acc’t, 10 00 
 . By paid for clerk hire, 200 
_ s To ree’d for collars, : of 
oe (Balance on fans}, 45 00 
70 00 7000 


Again, men or women who do a small business, or who 
may desire to keep a little account with only one or two 
individuals, keep it in the same manner as the above 
cash account is kept with this difference, the individual's 
name is written in place of the word CASH as shown 
below. Notice that all the items obtained by Emma on 
April first are written at the left of the first double req 
line and only the sum of the items is placed in the Dr, 
column. That is, on April first Emma had goods to the 
amount of $4.60. On April fifth to the amount of $2.50, 
and on April eighth she bought only one item, hence the 
$1 is written at once in Dr. column. Notice also that 
on the eighth of Apri] Emma pays $5 cash on account, 
and for this reason I strike a balance as it is called ; and 
begin over again as shown below. On the seventeenth 
of April the whole account is settled and the book is 
once more balanced and is now ready to begin anew, 
This form is used by lawyers, farmers, doctors, and 
private individuals. In a large business it would not be 
at all practical. In Part III. we will take up the Day 
Book and Ledger. 





EMMA BUSHLER. Dr. Cr. 
1875. 
April 1 To 4 Ibs. butter at 25 cts. $1 00 

alte “ 4doz. eggs at 15 cts. or 

s - * 10 lbs. honey at 30 cts. 300 460 

a * 2 bu.of potatoes at 75 cts. 1 50 

os 5. “ lchicken,5Ibs., at20 cts. 1 00 2 

“ 8 “ 5 doz. eggs at 20 cts. 1 00 

* 7 By cash on account, 5 00 

a, By balance, 310 
810 810 

“ 8. += To balance, 310 

- 9. “* 10 Ibs. butter at 40 ots. 400 

° “ 1 bu. potatoes at 75 cts. 75 

“17.  +By balance on account, 7 8 
78 78 





A DEVICE FOR TEACHING MORALITY. 





At first I selected stories frem newspapers for my 
grammar room, cut them into parts and numbered 
them, then distributed the slips through the class, and 
called up the numbers 1, 2, 3, etc. Each pupil became 
deeply interested, and in fact the class below turned in 
their seats and gave the strictest attention. After read- 
ing one or two of my selections, I asked the class to 
bring any good pieces. They quickly responded, and 
now we have stories of travel, of geography, of manu- 
facturing, of morality, and about all kinds. Sometimes 
I reject a piece, and try to give some good reason, but 
always ask the pupil to bring another. I have before 
me a piece for to-morrow which was passed in to-day. 
It is on temperance and reformation, and I feel 
confident that I can teach a good moral lesson from 
it. GrorGE M. CLOUGH. 





_ GAMES FOR THE SCHOOL-ROOM. 





PERSONAL DESCRIPTION. 

The following is a good exercise in composition: 
Teachers will require each pupil to write a description 
of some scholar in the school. Then have the descrip- 
tion real, omitting the name, and have the school or 
class guess the person described. The following out- 
line may be suggested : 

1. General, Age, height—tall, short, or medium; 


body stout, slender, thin, spare. corpulent. 
2. Complexion. Dark, brunette, blonde, light, fair; 
color of eyes, hair, cheeks, etc. 





8. Features. Forehead—high, low,.etc. ; nose—larg®, 
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small, Roman, Grecian; ¢yes—large, small, dull, éx- 
pressive ; mouth, lips, teeth, ears, etc. 

4, Dress. Material, color, style, etc. 

5. If pupils are capable, they may give prominent 
characteristics—industrious, neat, careless, idle, gener- 
ous, good-natured, honest, impulsive, shy, etc. 

WHAT WOULD YOU LIKE TO BE? 

This game may be used by little ones, and will test 
their familiarity with the habits of animals. One says : 
«J should like to be a squirrel and live in the woods.” 
Another says: “‘I should not like to be a squirrel and 
live in the woods; I should like to be a horse and live 
jnastable.” The third continues: “‘I should not like 
to be a horse and live in a stable ; I should like to bea 
beaver and live in a dam.” 

After their mode of living has gone around the class 
change to the characteristics of animals; for example, 
“J should like to be a lamb with a coat of wool.” An- 
other says: “‘I should not like to be a lamb with a coat 
of wool; I should like to be an elephant with ivory 
tusks," and soon. Other facts are brought out—what 
they eat, and their manner of defending themselves. 
Longer statements may be made, combining the above 
description in one statement. 

CENTO VERSES. 

Each player writes a line of poetry, conceals it by 
folding down his paper. and passes it for his neighbor 
to add a line which shall rhyme with it. The third 
player starts anew, and writes down any line that comes 
to his mind, and the next in turn finds a line to rhyme 
with it, The stanzas formed thus are amusing ; it isa 
good exercise in recalling quotations. 

Original rhymes may also be written. 

Stanzas may al-o be given out with final word of each 
line to be supplied by the pupils. 

Another plan is to give rhyming words which the 
players are to fit at the ends of original lines. 


THE SCIENCE OF PSYCHOLOGY. 





By NicHoLas Murray Bourier, Ph.D., or CoLumBia 
CoLLeGeE, N. Y. 


LECTURE X. 


One of the most difficult and tabooed of psychological 
subjects is consciousness, one avoided by so many phbi- 
losophers that if we take up a dozen books at random 
on modern psychology we shall not find ten pages on 
consciousness. It seems to be darker, more difficult to 
explain, than twenty years ago. This fact may be a 
portent of some development in the future unsus- 
pected. 

The word is difficult to define. Many have made 
attempts which do not hold, so that we are walking 
about in a circle, trying to define the known in terms of 
the unknown. Now in logic a certain class of terms are 
discerned which cannot be defined because they are 
elements. An element cannot be decomposed. So 
when we reach the lowest terms—as in case of con- 
sciousness—the element can be described but cannot be 
defined. 

One author has an apology for a definition: ‘Con 
sciousness is a knowledge of what is passing within us 
and is the distinctive attribute of mind or self.” This 
will do provisionally with a question point after the first 
clause. There are many things passing in our minds all 
the time of which we are not conscious. There isa 
general uncertainty in the mind of men as to the mean- 
ing of the word consciousness. Down to the end of the 
fifteenth century no such word was ever used, nor was 
there any word in any language then spoken to corres- 
pond to what our word consciousness means. At the 
end of the sixteenth century in Latin writiogs which 
are still preserved we find the word conscientia used to 
explain what we now explain by the word conscience. 
In early English we find the term conscientia meaning 
conscience, a word having a definite moral sense, a 
knowledge of Good and Evil, and so used until Descartes. 
We find Latin aphorisms about the certainty of con- 
scientia, in the moral sense. The terms conscience and 
Consciousness seem to have been analogous in those days. 
In the French, Spanish, and Italian, the same word 
8 used to express our conscience and consciousness. 
The word consciousness in our present sense had its 
birth about 1640. In the German language there are 
‘wo distinct expressions as there are in English. 

Aristovle—and especially Plato, who wrote about every 
phase of mental energy recognized before or since— 
aches that the senses have the power to know that 


with which they are in contact. That is the eyes have 
the power to know what they see when they do see ; the 
ears have the power to know what they hear ; the fingers 
have the power to know what they touch, assisted by 
the eye, when they touch anything. That was con- 
sciousness of the senses. The Greek language had no 
word to express this power in any way. lt was the 
third century before Christ before the Athenians ever 
had a word to represent consciousness. 

There is only one philosopher in this century who has 
been brave enough to attack the subject of conscious- 
ness. This was Sir William Hamilton, successor to Reid 
and Stewart in the Scotch school. He has given per- 
haps the best of the definitions of consciousness, He 
said, ‘‘ Consciousness is the recognition by the thinking 
subject of its own acts and affections.” In other words 
when we know a thing we know and feel that we do 
know it; when we see a thing we know we see it ; when 
we feel a thing we know we feel it. Herbert’s is scien- 
tifically the best. He said, ‘‘ Consciousness is the con- 
dition of all actual or possible knowledge, and is the in- 
visible accompanist of every act of man.” 

If a physical act takes place, it is preceded by an 
external material impulse. The physical effect of an 
external act is motion, and the physical effect of an 
internal act is consciousness. Is consciousness the same 
thing as mental activity, and is mental activity identical 
with consciousness? If so, it would be the same as 
knowledge ; but knowledge is real or it is potential, and 
if potential, the question is whether consciousness is in- 
volved. Many of the most learned philosophers of the 
olden time and even of our own. believe that conscious- 
ness and mental activity are one. I believe however 
that there is weighty evidence against that view. We 
cannot know anything that is going on around us until 
we come into the full feeling of our own consciousness? 
Until facts come into the active realization your own 
minds are not conscious of them. 

Although we cannot define we can describe phe- 
nomena and secure the conditions. Now these conditions 
are all the information we can get. Sir William Hamil- 
ton has arranged them under five heads : 

1. Consciousness is actual, not potential knowledge. 
We all know that 10 + 5 equals 15, yet we are not all 
the time thinking of that mathematical fact, not always 
conscious. It is a part of our store of knowledge that 
may be called into consciousness at any instant, but it is 
not a fact of which we are at all times conscious. Con- 
sciousness refers not to that of which we are or have been 
aware, but that which our minds are actively engaged 
upon at a given moment. 

2. Consciousness is immediate and not mediate. 

Many say that immediate knowledge is no knowl- 
edge at all, only inferencé. The gas light before 
us, for example, is immediate, that gas light re- 
membered is mediate. Consciousness is that knowledge 
of the mind which fixes itself upon that matter of 
knowledge which is immediately before it. Events 
which our memory may recall as having occurred in the 
past are matters of mediate knowledge and do not con- 
stitute consciousness. Thomas Hobbes made a wise 
remark when he said that if he knew something, and 
knew that something all the time, it was about the same 
as if he did not know anything. If you never get 
away from an idea or thing you will never know any- 


8. The third condition of consciousness is discrimi- 
nation. With discrimination knowledge begins. 

4. Consciousness involves judgment. 

This is almost universally admitted. Discrimination 
is to judgment what sensation is to perception. In fact 
judgment is practically the act of discrimination. 

5. The fifth and last condition of consciousness is 
memory. Perhaps there has been good ground for these 
disputes. If you have a consciousness of anything, you 
must have memory involved to recall to your mind or 
consciousness what the matter before you is. When 
you receive your first impression in life of a certain 
thing, say for instance, a gas light, you have no 
knowledge what it is or what it is for. Yet your 
mind pigeon holes—to use a figurative expression—in 
the recess of the memory, and when again you have 
the consciousness of seeing a gas light, that conscious- 


ness and knowledge ought to be identical. They would 


parts have been assigned their duty. 





Ne al " 
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ness recalls the first impression which has been stored 
away in the pigeon hole of the mind. Hence judgment 
and memory are both involved. Some think conscious- 


beim childhood with no previotis experience. But acts 
become organized, and 4 pert of our organization. The 
whole nature is not required to work after the different 





Censciousness is the condition of all knowledge. 


AN EDUCATION—HOW ?# 
Gen. T. J. Morgan of Rhode Island, in an article in 





Education on ‘‘ Causing to Learn,” says : 


‘* The child must be brought face to face with things : 
there is no possible way, from the very nature of the 
human constitution, whereby he can have definite 
ideas of color except by sight; of odors, except by 
smell. Each sense must be the medium through 
which the soul is brought into direct relation with 
those qualities of matter to which it, and it alone, 
is adjusted. If the pupil is to know the qualities of 
things, he must be brought into vital contact with 
them. It is not true that one can have no knowledge 
except that which 1s intuitive, but it is true that the 
basis of all knowledge of material things is in sense 
perception. The fundamental data of knowledge, 
what Pestalozzi calls ‘‘ mother ideas,” are those primal 
notions of things that come to us through the senses. 
The child must be put into right relationship with na- 
ture, and his knowledge of distance, direction, plants, 
animals, minerals, industries, commerce, political 
economy and history must rest upon personal obser- 
vation. Physiology cannot be successfully taught 
without the skeleton, nor physics and chemistry out- 
side of the laboratory. Words should come after 
ideas ; the child should learn things before he learns 
about things ; he should derive all his ideas of number 
by counting, combining, separating, dividing, weigh- 
ing, and measuring things: he should not be taught 
to read until he has ideas and thoughts, and can em- 
body them in sentences of his own structure. Books 
should supplement, and not precede, oral instruction. 
Facts should precede principles, processes come before 
rules. Grammar and rhetoric should always follow 
practical language; literature should comprise the 
reading of the authors, and not merely reading about 
them ; foreign languages should be learned by use, 
and not from grammar. Geography should, as far as 
possible, be learned from travel, and psychology from 
introspection. 

“This great law of nature—the imperative neces- 
sity of knowledge at first hand—has been repeated by 
all the great reformers in educational methods, by 
Montaigne. Rousseau, Locke, Comenius, Pestalozzi, 
and Froebel, and is so patent as to command at once 
the assent of every thoughtful mind ; and yet it is ruth- 
lessly violated every day, nearly everywhere, and, I 
might almost say, by nearly everybody. And nature 
avenges herself by blinding the teachers who do it, 
and by stupefying the minds of their victims. The 
school, which should be a seminary, a place of seed- 
sowing, becomes a charnel house—the burial-place of 
fond hopes and youthful aspirations. 

“The meagre results that often issue from long 
years of schooling, the vast number of pupils that drop 
out of the lower grades, the few that find their way 
to college, the spirit of indifference to learning that 
pervades so many educational institutions, the oft- 
repeated criticism of the public school system for its 
lack of practical results, the widespread agitation in 
favor of industrial training, and the bitter complaint 
of many distinguished men as to how they were edu- 
cated, all point to a real defect in our system of 
education. It is the part of wisdom to locate the evil, 
if possible, and then to remove it. 

“*None, perhaps, will be bold enough to deny that 
the evil consists, in part at least, in the too prevalent 
habit of substituting words for things, books for na- 
ture; and that the remedy for this form of the evil is 
to be found in relegating the text-book to its proper 
place ; in emancipating the pupil from bondage to the 
latter, and m restoring to him the freedom of inter- 
course with nature, either directly or by means of 
cabinets and laboratories.” , 

If this is not a strong argument for an education by 
doing, we do not know what it is. The General clearly 
points out that “‘ the work of the teacher is to stimulate 
the pupil to use his senses.” All must admit that it is 
not the eye that must be made sharp, or the ear keen, 
but that by means of a sharp eye, a keen ear, and well 
trained senses, the mind is to be educated. Education is 
a process of training the mind by and through the 
senses, and since all we know has been received through 
the senses, all that the mind knows must be comnuni- 
cated bythe same media. Edison recently sail that 
all his great inventions had been brought to perf sction 
by means.of doing. - In his opinion the one great obsta- 
cle in the way of human progress all down the track of 
ages has been a thinking without doing. 


** Labor is life—'tis the still water faileth.” 
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PERSONS AND FACTS. 

Pror. C.M. WoopWARD, of the manual training school, of 
Washington University, St. Louis, Mo., will lecture on “ Manual 
Training in American Education,” and “The Functions of an 
American University,” at De Funiak Springs, Fla., during the 
session of the teachers’ normal institute. 


A wealthy lady of London who recently died left $500 toa 
poor clergyman and $50,000 to a Home for Dogs. 

The same gentleman who gave 5,000 bright new sixpences to 
the poor children of the workhouses and hospitals in London in 
1883, and 8,000 in 1884 and 1886, has sent them 9,000 this year. 

Says Harpers Weekly, speaking of Bishop Stevens: “* Not long 
ago be was on the beach at Old Point Comfort in a broad-brim- 
med hat and a hooked walking-stick, and a little girl asked her 
mother ff Bishop Stevens was the Good Shepherd.” 


Professor Baird says that as a fish has no maturity there is 
nothing to prevent it from living indefinitely and growing con- 
tinually. He cites in proof a pike living in Russia whose age 
dated bick tothe fifteenth century. In the Royal Aquarium at 
St. Petersburg there are fish that have been there 140 years. 

If a box six feet deep were filled with sea water and allowed to 
evaporate under the sun there would be two inches of salt left 
on the bottom. Taking the average depth of the ocean to be 
three miles, there would be a layer of pure salt 230 feet thick on 
the bottom of the'Atlantic. 

There wil! be no leap year between 1896 and 1904. The ordin- 
ary test of division by four would make 1900 a leap year, since 
no remainder would be left, but in revising the calendar Pope 
Gregory XIII. found that it would be necessary to count as leap 
years only those centurial years which would be divisible by 400 
without remainder. 

A school of technology is soon to be established in Atlanta, Ga. 
The state has appropriated $65,000 and the city of Atlanta $70,- 
000 for the purpose. 

In Topeka, the capival of Kansas, there is no open s*loon. 

In 1872 the population of Washington was 141,000, and the 
estimated population on July 1st last was 205,000. The increase 
was 64,000, or 45 per cent. 

Between forty and fifty new buildings will be constructed this 
winter at Bar Harbor, Me. Many of them are already well under 
way. 

The Hoosac Tunnel has been finally sold, the Fitchburg Rail- 
road being the purchaser, the sum paid being $10,000,000, 

The joint Library Committee of Congress has purchased Hal- 
sell’s painting, “* fhe First Battle of the Iron Clads,” which has 
been on exhibition at the Capitol for some time, [or $5,000 cash. 

It is estimated that over 1,800 locomotives were built in the 
United States during the past year, They cost about $15,000,000. 

Miss Lucy Staniey, who lives and owns considerable property 
near Evansville, Ind., is said to have been proclaimed Queen of 
the Gypsies of this country vice her sister, who died. 

The Superior Court in Cincinnati bas rendered a decision affrm- 
ing the constitutionality of the Dow liquor iaw, and declaring 
that it applies to wholesale dealers. 





THINGS OF TO-DAY. 





Henry M. Stanley, the African explorer, has arrived at Zanzi- 
bar. 


The elections in Germany have resulted in a decided majority 
for the government. 


The committee on constitutional amendments of the Connec- 


ticut legislature has reported favorably a prohibitory amend- 
ment. 


The elections in Canada have given a conservative majority. 


Senator John Sherman has resigned his position as president of 
the U. 8. Senate. 

The * Wild West Show,” which has attracted thousands of peo- 
ple in New York, has closed, and the troop are about to depart 
for Europe. 


The Hebrew Dramatic Club gave an entertainment January 18 
ata theatre in London. Sov.e one m the gallery, doubtless for 
n joke, shouted fire. The gas wasturned off, and a panic ensued. 
Seventeen persons were trampled to death, and many more were 
injured. 

Evictions continue in Ireland, especially in Glenbeigh. 


Dispatches from Brisbane, the capital of Queensland, state that 
the colony has been swept by a fearful cyclone, accompanied by 
an extraordinary rainfall, with disastrous floods. 

A fearful earthquake has occurred in southern France and 
Italy. More than 300 persons are reported as having been kilied 
by falling buildings. 

A. T. Stewart’s famous collection of paintings have been placed 
on exhibition, and will be sold. Among them are the original 
painting of the “ Horse Fair,” by Rosa Bonheur, and “1809” by 

- Meissonier, 

The president's veto of the pension bills has been sustained by 
the House of Kepresentatives. 

The Hoosac tunnel has oeen sold by the state of Massachusetts 
to the Fitchburg Railroad Co. for $10,000,000 in stocks and bonds. 
It cost about $20,000,000, 

The case against ex-Alderman Cleary has been postponed till 
the 28th of this month. 

The river and harbor bili has passed the U. 8. Senate. It ap- 
propriates large sums of money for this purpose. 


George Bancroft, the historian, is reported dangerously ill. 


James De Forest, a brakeman on a Pennsylvania railroad, bas 
falien heir to a large fortune in Europe. 





The peculiar purifying and building up powers of Hood’s 
Sarsaparilia make it the very best medicine to take at this season. 
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CALIFORNIA. 


The text-book question of Galifornia has been one of consider- 
able solicitude on the part of zealous educators, but now promises 
to become a settled affair for good or for evil. 

Some two years ago a constitutional amendment was adopted 
placing the text-book question in the hands of the state. The 
state board of education was to prepare, or cause to be prepared, 
a set of books for use in the public schools, As time was ne ces- 
sary to prepare tham, the books are just now coming into use. 
The first and third readers and the speller are now ready, and are 
gradually supplanting the old books as fast as publishers’ con- 
tracts expire. The state books will, from the first, be much 
cheaper than any heretofore in use, while it is hoped that a 
further reduction will be made. The printing is done by the 
state printing office, and asa large addition was necessarily made 
to the “ plant” then in use, the additional cost has been made a 
percentage of the prices of the books for the next dozen years. 
Bids are now asked for the preparation of a United States 
history, the bidder to submit two specimen chapters and a table 
of contents, the board, of course, reserving the right to reject 
any unfavorable bid. 

The question as to how the books should be furnished to pupils 
(there is to be no profit to dealers) was a problem for sometime, 
but it is finally solved. A“ revolving fund,’’ created by the county 
board of supervisors, setting apart the necessary funds, is placed 
at the disposal of the county superintendent. When any books 
are wanted in bis county, he sends the order to the state superin- 
tendent, acgompanying the order with the necessary money, 
when the state superintendent makes a requisition on the state 
printer for the books. The books are sent to the county super- 
intendent, who distributes the books, collects the money, and 
deposits it again in the treasury, to be placed in the revolving 
fund. By this plan, if any loss ocours it must fall on the county, 
not the state. Cc, M. 








MASSACHUSETTS. 


The report of Supt. Davis shows that the Somerville schools 
were never in a more prosperous condition than now. The corps 
of teachers is an admirable one, and they are fully alive to the re- 
quirements of the six thousand children under their charge. 


MINNESOTA. 

Gen. John B. Ogden, spent a week examining the St. Cloud 
Normal School. and says of it in a letter: 

“One of the peculiar features of this school, ss the course indi_ 
cates, is the great prominence given the study of psychology, or 
the doctrines of the human soul,as revealed by phenomena. 
This subject constitutes the great central feature of the ‘‘ pro- 
fessional course’ of study and practice. All its theories, and all 
its method: arise from the conditions involved in human growth, 
These actual conditions determine both the br hes of sci 
and the amount of study. The former are selected by virtue of 
their educational value, and the latter is determin°d by the psy- 
chica! effects produced upon the pupil, since the highest purpose 
of all knowledge and all science is to promote the efficiency of 
human labor at the scene that man’s faculties are brought to the 
highest degree of cultivation.” 





MISSISSIPPI. 


The new school law provides: Before being examined each ap- 
plicant shall pay a fee of fifty cents. These fees shall be held by 
the county superintendent as an institute fund; and he shall de- 
vote the first three Suturdays in each scholastic month to the 
holding of institutes for the improvement of teachers in their 
qualifications and methods of teaching, and for the discussion of 
topics pertaining to the public school interests of his county. 
The law provides that any teacher failing to attend, or to take 
such part in the exercises as the superintendent may assign, shall 
forfeit one day’s salary, unless a good reason for his failure to 
attend be given in writing to the county superintendent. Any 
superintendent failing to bold an institute as the law prescribes, 
shall forfett five dullars for each such failure. 

This institute work will certainly prove very beneficial to 
teachers. It gives good opportunity for the diffusion of new 
methods, All the teachers in the county meet the better teach- 
ers, the successful teachers, and learn their methods. There is a 
general tendency upward among teachers. More attention is 
given to teaching asa science. More educationa) literature is 
circulated. More teachers read educational journals. There is 
great improvement in the matter of text-books. The beautiful 
and attractive books are finding their way even intw the rural 
districts. 

Juka., State Correspondent. 


MISSOURI. 

Sckool prospects for 1887 flattering. Institute at Bethany a 
grand success. Fifty or sixty teachers present. Prof, Moore 
delivered a fine lecture. Prof Kirk took an active part. 

_ The school fund of Missouri amounts to $10,690,461, 

' Pro. BARNARD of the Kirksvilie normal is in constant de- 
mand as a lecturer. He recently delivered an able lecture before 
the southwest Missouri teachers’ association upon “ Dangers— 
Social and Political.” 

The schools of Carrolton, under Supt. W. D. Dobson, stand 
first in enroliment, based on enumeration; first in attendance ; 
first in lack of truancy ; and second in punctuality. 

That the presence of a first-class school of higher instruction 
in a city or town does not diminish interest in its public schools, 
is well shown in Springfield, the location of Drury College. 
Although about seventy-five students of Drury, cluding colie- 
giate and preparatory departments, are residents of old and 
north Springfield, yet a recent report of Supt. Fairbanks. shows 
that 171 pupils are enrolled in the public high schools of south 
Springfield, The school enumeration of both towns is 4,999, and 
the enrollment is 3,206. 


Hannibal. State Correspondent. 


NEW YORE. 
At the Queens County Teachers’ Association, Flushing, Feb. 5., 


1887, Mr. C. W. Bardeen was charged with maligning one of their 
lady teachers in the October numter of his paper. It seems that 


G. T. HOWERTON. 


H. EK. WaBREN. 
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February. 26, 1887, 


he circulates damaging statements concerning a certain laqy 
all his printed application blanks, His conduct was unanim usly 
condemned by the association as * ungentlemanly and Unjust,” 
and they asked him to retract his statements and stop the cirg,. 
lation of the blanks contuining his allegations. 

Teachers’ examinations for Ontario county will be held ag fo), 
lows: Canandaigua, in Court House, March 4th’and 5th ; Hone. 
oye, Stout’s Hall, March 8th, 9th; Geneva, Union School Byjy 
iog, 11th, 12th; Naples, Middle Primary Building, 25th, 26th, 
Every teacher intending to teach who has no certificate o 
whose certificate will expire before August next, is expected ,, 
be present at one of these examinations the first day at 9 o'¢log, 
A.M. 


Institutes will be held as follows: 


DATE. CounryY. PLACE. Convuctor, 
February 28, 2d dist. Erie, Hamburg H. R. Sanforg, 
March 7, 3d dist. Erie, Springville, H. R..Sanford, 
March 14, &chuyler, Watkins, H. R. Sanforg, 


The teachers of Niagara county met in convention at Niagany 
Falis, Feb. 12. Mr. James F. Trott delivered a hearty address of 
welcome, to which Mr. James Keady, of Middleport, ‘respondeg, 
Miss Kittie C. Van Deusen read a short but forcible paper op 
** Music in the District Schoul.” ‘“* The Power of Thought” is the 
title of a clear, concise, and strong oration delivered by Mr. J. ¢. 
Schneider, of Suspension Bridge. Miss Anna Rock. conducted , 
very interesting class exercise in primary reading. ‘he little 
tolks were applauded again and again. Prin, E. E. Fish, of Buy. 
falo public school, No, 10, read a somewhat long but interesting 
paper on “ The Study of Birds.” “Geography Outside’ of Text. 
Books’ was presented by Mr. A. P. Chapin, of the Rochester 
Educational Gazette. Mr. Chapin also announced the summer 
svhool to be held at Niagara Falls from July 18 to Aug. 5, Mr. 
N. L. Benham talked with blackboard illustrations on the use of 
diagrams in grammar. The music for the program was prepared 
by Miss Esther Wilson, who, with ber class, received hearty ap- 
plause. This association was perhaps better attended frota every 
part of the county than has becn any meeting of the kind ip 
years, and all seemed to have added interest to the werk. 

The first session of the eleventh semi-annual mecting of the 
Rensselaer county teachers’ association was held in Lansing. 
burgh, Feb. 11, and was largely attended. Prof. C. T. R. Smith, 
of the Lansingburgh academy, read an instructive paper on 
“Methods of teaching long division,” which was subsequently 
ably discussed by a eommittee appointed for that purpose. Ap 
exercise on the care of the body, given by a cluss of children, 
under the direction of Miss R. J. Riggs, of the Twelfth Ward 
school, Trey, was very interesting. The subseqnent discussion 
by Miss Julia E. Brown, Miss Susie Scriven, William J. Cleary, 
and Supt. Edward Wait, was instructive and entertaining. The 
report of the committee on the progress of education was pre- 
sented by Supt. David Beattie. Mr. Beattie referred to the effi- 
cient officers of the department of public instruction, and spoke 
in high terms of Supt. Draper's excellent work. The report 
treuted of the improvement in educational literature and school 
appliances, and embodied many valuable suggestions. A discus. 
sion of the question ‘Shall we attempt a system of uniform ex- 
aminations in our rural schools?” was postponed to this morn- 
ing, Owing to the want of time. The evening session was held at 
Concert Hal!, and attracted a large audience. Selections on the 
cornet by George F. Doring, and readings by James R. White, of 
East Albany, preceded an address on “ Hygiene of the school- 
room,” by Br. J. D. Featherstonhaugh, of Cohocs. The lecturer 
broached several new ideas and was listened to with much inter- 
est. 

The Saturday session was notable for the introduction, by Miss 
Cornelia Wright, of Lansingburgh, of a kindergarten ciass and 
exercise. It was an exercise in numbers, up to, and including, 
six, accompanied by the use of kindergarten ma’'erial, and illus- 
trated by the story of Mother Squirrel and her littie squirrels— 
Good, Bad, Tricsy, Trusty, and Greedy—together with tbrir 
efforts at nut-gathering and nut-cracking. Miss Wright's kinder- 
garten is a private enterprise and very, successful, She isa 
jewel, fully comprehends the work, and humbugs no one. To 
speak of her exercise as it deserves, would put the writer under 
suspicion of empty flatter y. 

Miss Margaret E, Kling, of the Fourth Ward school, of Lansing 
burgh, discussed the subject. “ How we breathe and why,” be- 
fore a class of children gathered from various ‘ocalities. Her 
development of the subject was superb, and accompanied by ex- 
periments at each step. using the simplest and most inexpeosive 
apparatus, and including the drowning of a mouse in a jar of 
carbon di-oxide. Dr. C. 8. Allen, of Greenbush, lectured on the 
effect of alcohol on the circu.ation, making most valuable use of 
one of White's manikins. Miss.A. P. Osborne, of Hoosick Falls, 
gave aclass exercise and development lesson in American his:ory, 
which will be a great aid to her fellow teachers who instruct 
similar classes,” 

The Troy schools were closed on Friday P.M. to evable the 
teachers (o attend, and fully one-half of that corps were present. 
The success of the meeting and its excellent program are both 
due to the energy and good judgment of Pres. C. T. R. Smith, 
who is to be congratulated in that he has mfused new life into 
the association, and organized what has been emphatically its 
best meeting. Rensselaer county takes no back seat in her 
school work. 


OHIO. 


The friends of popular education in Ohio feel very much grati- 
fied by the progress already made in the passage of the Albaugh 
bill. The Lower House has acted favorably upon it, and at pres 
ent the Senate is considering it in committee, with every pros 
pect of voting favorably upon it when it comes up for final pass 
age. 

Supt. C. W. BuTLER, of Defiance, has been engaged in the fol- 
lowing six counties for the ensuing dates: Defiance, March 28; 
Paulding, July 25; ‘Marion! Aug. 1; Logan, Aug. 8; Huron, 
Aug. 15; Hancock, Aug. 22, for two weeks. 

The Paulding county teachers met at Antwerp in quarterly 
session, Jan. 29. 

It is very probable that the teachers of Ohio will be compelled 
to be examined in physiology in addition to their other branch«s. 
The Lower House has acted favorably upon the measure. 





Athens. State Correspondent. . Lewis D. BONEBRAKE. 
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PENNSYLVANTA. 


The teachers and scholars of the Waynesboro high school pub- 
li sh asemi-monthly, Our Enterprise, a bright, starring little edu- 
cational paper. 

The Friends’ Central School, Philadelphia, began its career 
rather more than fifty years ago, under the cbarge of two teach- 
ers, and with a sme)! ber of schol To-day it has sixty 
teachers and a thousand scholars, and it cannot accommodate all 
wnoapply. Both rexés are admitted. It is a day school, without 
accommodations for boarders. It is exclusively under the charge 
of Friends, but children of many denominations are in attend- 











ce. 

a district institute of the teachers of Chester county was held, 
at W st Grove, Feb. 3,4,and 5. County Supt. Jacob W. Harvey 
addressed the teachers, directors, and patrons; Prof, E. L. Kemp 
of Kutztown, gave several practical talks on birds; Dr. E. T. 
Jeffers addressed the teachers; class exercises were conducted 
by twenty-rigbt teachers. 

Rev. Madison Peters lectured Thursday evening on “A Single 
Man's Ideal Wife ;” Miss Elizabeth Chendenning and Mrs, Chas. 
H. Weevil, gave select readings and musical selections Friday 
evening; and the exercises Saturday evening consisted of spell- 
ing bees, Ceclamations, and essays by the pupils of the district. 

THEODORE K. JOHNSON, princips)] of the schools at St. Clair. 
Schuy!kil] county, died suddenly Jan, 24, while on his way home 
from school. He was at one time principal of the schools of 
Shenandoah, and had been engaged in teaching for more than 
forty years. 

A Luzerne county district institute was held at Muhlenburg, 
Feb. 4and 5. Supt. James M. Coughlin gave several practical 
addresses. Will S. Monroe discussed the cevelopment of Jan- 
guage lessons, and D. M. Hobbes some of the elements of suc- 
cessful teaching. 

Audubon societies are organized in the schools of Easton, Ed- 
wardsville, and Drifton. 

A Berks county district institute, under the charge of Supt. 
Davil S, Keck. was held at Hamburg, Jan. 15. District or local 
institutes are now regarded asa necessary factor in our schoo! 
system, and are being held in nearly all of the counties of the 
state. 


Kingston. State Correspondent. Witt 8. MONROE. 


TENNESSEE. 


The public school laws of Tennessee need to be amended in two 
or three important particulars. 1. The salary system ought to be 
abolished, and the fund applied to payment of tuition pro rata to 
pupils actually sent to school. 2. The law ought to provide that 
no pro rata tuition shall be paid, unless the school is taught at 
least six consecutive months, of four weeks each, during the 
calendar year. 3, The law ought to provide tbat no public 
mo ey shall be applied to payment of tuition, when the price per 
month is below a certain sum, designated by law. Further, in 
some districts commissione:s are elected on the distinct issue 
that they will not contract to pay any teacher more than twenty, 
or twenty-five dollars per month, Any law that puts a premium 
on ignorance and incompetency, or makes it possibile for ignor- 
ant people, through form of law, to do so, is vicious, and ougbt 
to be amended. Under the existing system hnndreds of commun- 
ites have schools just so long as the public fund secures a free 
school, and no longer. The subject is worthy the serious consid- 
eration of our legislators. 





NOTES FROM OUR WESTERN OFFICE. 


—$———— 


There is a general shaking of dry bones among the book-men 
on Wabash Avenue this spring. Some of them will be hard to 
find for a while; but when they are finally settled their friends 
will doubtless receive notice as to their whereabouts. Notice 
will be made of them in this column. 

The Young Orusader is the significant title of a bright little 
paper recently started in Chicago—published by the W. T. P. A. 
and edited by Miss Alice M. Guernsey. It will live. 

At the last meeting of the executive committee, with reference 
to the National Education Association, it was decided that not 
less than 15,000 teachers may be expected to visit Chicago on 
that occasion. The various committees are working zealously, 
and wiil be able to present a final report about March 1, 

Ohio, Michigan, Wisconsin, Minnesota, Iowa, Texas, Indiana, 
and Illinois, have already agreed to make state exhibits. All the 
Illinois institutions, Chicago Kindergarien Association, and many 
of the larger cities of the Uvion will make separate exhibits. Any 
inquiries addressed to either Superintendents Howland or Lane 
will receive prompt attention. 

The series of institutes held under the supervision of the state 
department of public Instructi:n during the latter part of last 
year in Wisconsin—though something new—proved to be an en- 
tire success. In each case two days’ drill in teaching was given— 
supplemented by a lecture in theevenings. Prof. 8. Y. Gillan,a 
graduate of Illinois Norms] University, gave these meetings the 
benefit ot of his careful thought. He1s a young man, educated 
in the nineteenth century, and filled with itsspirit. Superintend- 
ent Grabam went along as ballast, and occasionally, when he 
saw the timid ones getting frightened at the “ new-fangled no- 
tions of this man Gillan,” he would deliberately “set down” on 
this“ young man” and hold him there until the teachers could 
get their bearings and lash themselves anew to a few of the old 
landmarks. 

But to lay jesting aside, Supt. Graham is a big-hearte¢, level- 
headed man—one whom the people delight to honor. His gentle 
butearnest words of counsel spoken on this trip to the teachers 
will live long in their memory after he shall have passed away. 

While each of the meetings held was attended with a marked 
degree of success, yet I cannot forbear to speak of the one held 
at Janesville as 





THE MODEL INSTITUTE. 

Imagine if you can the teachers al) present at the opening of 
an institute, each one ready for duty, not a single break in the 
Program, each part being ably carried, all present at the opening 
of each session and remaining till the close of the last, nearly 
every one being thoughtful and earaest—ready to ask and to an- 
SWer questi ons intellizzatly—sach one seemiag to gcasp the real 


object of an institute—and determined to wrest something from 
it that should actually help them and their pupils. Imagine such 
a one, and then remember that just such a meeting was held at 
Janesville, Wisconsin. How did this happen? Prof. C. H. 
Keyes, superintendent city schools, was there—and he had charge 
of the meeting—that is all. His teachers were noble and enthu- 
siastic, say you. Of course they were—no other kind “need 
apply.” 

The lectures on this tour were delivered by Dr. Stearns, of the 
Wisconsin State Universitv, on “ Educational Values.”” The doc- 
tor is a clear thinker and a pleasant speaker. 

The largest and most enthusiastic meeting ever held by the 
teachers of northern Illinois, assembled in Aurora, January 28. 
What is quite unusual, most of the teachers came for the open- 
ing and evening session. The lecture was given by Hon. Geo. 
Howland of Chicago. All seemed anxious to hear it, though a 
guodly number had heard it before. 

President 8. B. Wadsworth justly received many commenda- 
tions for the fitting remarks made in reply to the address of wel- 
come, About 350 were present, and at times every ounce of dig- 
nity which the grave president could command was needed to 
hold the chair in proper position. But he succeeded manfully 
and at the proper time, delivered the gavel to his successor, Presi- 
dent Greenman, who will wield it to as good advantage, no 
doubt, as did bis predecessor. The pupers read were fruitful 
topics for discussion. I need speak only of the one on “ Teach- 
ing Geography,” by Miss Tillie E. Coffin of the Cook County nor- 
mal school, who made such a clear and interesting statement of 
the subject—so aptly illustrated by samples of work done by her 
pupils—that she received the closest attentidn throughout, even 
though she came last on the program—not excepting the trans- 
action of business, 

Dr. Edwards and Mr. Freeman (former teacher of Aurora) 
were present, and added much interest to the occasion, because 
they are both genial and earnest. Dr. Edwards addressed the as- 
sociation, urging all possible zeal on the part of every teacher to 
see that our state stands second to none in the line of “ exhivits” 
at the National Teachers’ Association to be held in Chicago. A 
resolution was passsed to this effect—pledging each teacher to do 
his best in this respect. An appropriation of $5,000 was asked of 
the legislature to aid in making ths exhibit. Much more money 
was received as membership fees than ever before, and we ad- 
journed feeling hopeful and happy. W. W. KNOWLES. 





NEW YORK CITY. 


Only a few of the teachers, comparatively, ventured out in the 
driving storm last Friday to hear the lecture given by Assistant 
Supt. Calkins before the Industrial Education Association. The 
lecture was civen, however, and thuse present felt well repaid 
for coming. By a unanimous request Dr. Calkins will repeat the 
able addres: on * Educational Demands of the Day” at un ea: ly 
date. 

Miss CATHERINE M. FAGAN, who was defeated for the princi- 
palship of the primary depariment of the Greeuwich Avenue 
school, in the Ninth Ward, has made an application for the prin- 
cipalship of the primary school in Waverly Place of the same 
ward. Miss Williams, who was Miss Fagan’s success{ul competi- 
tor, was formerly principal of this school. Some of the com- 
missioners are inclined to appoint Miss Fagan as anactof justice, 
as she has taught in the schools for thirty years. 

About foi ty boys and girls left the office of the Children's Aid 
Society last week for western homes. This completes the holiday 
party of 100 boys and girls which Mrs. J J. Astor bas annually 
sent for many years, making 1,413 whom she bas placed in 
homes, at an expense of $20,656. 

The Industrial Education Associat'on intends to give a course 
of ectur‘s on “ Domestic Ecunomy” in its Jecture hall, at No. 9 
University Place, on Tuesdays and Thursdays, at 11 a M., begin- 
ning on next Thurscay. There wiil be twelve lectures—six on 
* Domestic Economy,” followed by practical lessons in cookery 
for those who desire them, and six on “ Dressmaking,” followed 
by practical lessons. The price of tickets for the whole cuursc is 
$5; for six lectures on either subject, $3. Tickets may be bad 
on application to Miss Burns, superintendent, No. 9 University 
Place. 

Mr. Bristow’s ConceRT.—Mr. George F. Bristow, who bas 
been connected for a number of years with the musical interests 
of the public schools, was tendered a concert at Steinway Hall, 
Tuesday evening, Feb. 22. Among those who made the occasion 
interesting were 8. B. Mills, piano; Car) Lanzer, violin; Geo, W. 
Morgan, organ; A. Liberati, cornet; Miss Ida Klein, soprano; 
and a chorus of three hundred young ladies. 

ANTON SEIDL's Concrrts.—The third in Mr. Scidl’s Symphonic 
soirees at Steinway Hall occurs March 1, at which Rubinstein's 
new symphony will be piayed. This concert isone of particular 
moment, as it is the last time Mr. Seidl will bring together his 
orchestra in this country. 

Boston SyMPHONY ORCHESTRA.—The first in the se:ies of 
concerts planned by Mr. Gericke, the conductor of the Boston 
Symphony Society, took place at Steinway Hall, on Feb. 14. It 
gave ample proof of the reports that bad been heard of the effi- 
ciency of the Boston orchesstra. The two concerts to follow are 
announced for March 2, when Fraulein Lilli Lehmann will be 
the soloist, and March 31. 

Water CoLor Socrery.—The twentieth exhibition of this so- 
ciety is now open at the Academy of Design. It is an especially 
charming collection of paintings this year, many are light in 
tone and plensant in treatment. F.S8. Church bas, perhaps, the 
most s!riking piece of work—" Desolation”—a bear in the pojar 
region lamenting its mate, who lies by his side dead. Miss Kath- 
leen Greatorex has a superb still life that received honorable 
mention at the Paris Salon. Mr. J. Alden Weir has a touching 
scene of home life which he calls “ Consolation.” 


Txomas’s PopuLars.—The series began Feb. 22 and 24, at the 
Metropolitan Opera Houss (Tuesday evening and Thursday 
afternoon), and continues weekly ‘or some time. These concerts 
are specially commended to music lovers who do not care for 
symphonic concerts, but are fond of orchestral music. The pro- 








grams are always bright and interesting. 


Concerning Practice Departments in 
Normal Schools. 


OPINIONS. 


Principat T, J. Gray, 
State Normal School, St. Cloud, Minn. 


‘* The question of practice teaching in connection with 
the professional training of teachers I regard as one of 
the most vital points of normal school work. I cannot 
subscribe to that dogma lately set current, that the 
learning of an art and the science of that art at the same 
time, is an attempt to reconcile.tvo antagonistic pro- 
cesses. 

I believe that theoretical instruction, apart from the 
handling of the elements of knowledge as given in ex- 
perience, to be the continuation of the bondage of the 
intellect to the domination of symbols. The form 
and content of a conception are possible to-him only 
who has learned to think in things. To this end practice 
teaching largely contributes, as the student finds in the 
actual work the content for the form he may have previ- 
ously learned in his theoretical instruction, or he may find 
a form in thought for the facts of experience had in this 
work. He may follow either order, he doubtless fol- 
lows both and secures a tangible result from each. 

Practice teaching is as valuable to the student in 
training as dissection and clinic to the medical student. 

The claim of the immateriality or mentality of the 
teacher's art, thus freeing it from the necessary limita- 
tions of experience, is to misunderstand the term 
experience (Vid Kant’s Critique of Pure Reason.) 

The assumption that the theoretical understanding 
of a subject implies a knowledge of its corresponding 
art, which assumption is involved in the objections 
urged against practice departments in normal schools, 
is seen in its absurdity when applied to music. 

This assumption denies the necessity of observed 
facts as a basis for judgment, declaring that another 
may bring to me the results of his experience and by 
his ipse dixit convert it into knowledge and faculty in 
my mind. No one can, nor does he need to repeat the 
experience of the race in the genesis of his knowledge, 
but to deny the necessity of the experimental basis of 
truth is to negate all thought. 

In the practice department the student is turned 
toward a rational contemplation of the facts of experi- 


ence. His ‘studies are bounded by experience.’ 
The practice department bridges the gulf into which 


the old French doctor threw a ‘ whole bushel of eyes 
before he learned how to begin to operate.’ 

Many reasons can be added to the few here sug- 
gested. I am satisfied that the question involved is not 
to be decided upon a priori grounds, nor without 
the element of experience in the judges. @ne horn of 
the dilemma appears to be the assumption that experi- 
ence, that is, the doing side of truth, is not necessary to 
a grasp of the whole truth ; as well try to think of the 
surface apart from the orange; the other is that the 
theory of instruction givenis not safe enough to be 
tried under the eye of the theorizer, but the pupil must 
wait until he has passed out from under that guide who 
must be thought of all men the most competent to 
‘hedge his way’ by wise counsel and criticism. For- 
tunately we need to cling to neither horn as a means of 
salvation.” 


PRINCIPAL GEO. L. OSBORNE, 
State Normal School, Warrensburg, Mo. 


“Teaching is an art in the proper sense of that term, 
and the true teacher is an artist. In the acquisition of 
an art, at least four things are essential to success : 

1. A natural endownment, or fitness, for the work. 

2. Sufficient breadth of culture to pursue intelli- 
gently the required course of training. 

8. An intimate knowledge of the principles that 
underlie the art. 

4. The hand and thought training necessary to a 
skillful, progressive, and self-sustaining application of 
these principles in art production. 

The first of these essentials is the gift of God. The 
second may be acquired in any good academic school 
whose course of study covers the proper ground. Many 
normal schools in this country confine themselves to the 
second and third. But some, recognizing the fact that 
the art of teaching must be acquired like other arts, have 
organized training departments, and through the instru- 
mentality of observation and practice, seek to equip 
their graduates with the fourth essential. The skill 
here implied must be acquired either in the practice de- 





partment of the nor-nal school, or by long and unassisted 
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efforts after leaving the normal, The first is the 
rational method. For in the practice department the 
work may be tempered to the strength of the student. 
He has opportunity to test his theories where he can 
have the benefit of friendly advice and criticism. His 
difficulties may be increased as his skill in surmounting 
them increases. His faults in manner, matter, and 
method may be discovered and privately corrected. His 
first efforts as a teacher are thus made where his mis- 
takes are promptly corrected, and are thus likely to do 
least harm. He acquires skill in class management, in 
classifying pupils, in keeping the records of a school ; in 
short, he is practically trained for the business of teach- 
ing, and when placed in charge of a school, success, if 
not actually assured, is almost certain. On the other 
hand, a student graduated without the experience that 
a properly conducted practice department gives, is de- 
ficient in one of the essentials of good normal training. 
The practice of his chosen art must be acquired after- 
ward at the expense of his employers and greatly to his 
own disadvantage.” 


PrrinoipaL Ropert ALLYN, LL.D., 
Southern Illinois State Normal School, Carbondale, Ill. 


“*TIs a practice department necessary in a normal 
school.’ Yes ; or, if not an absolute necessity—entirely in- 
dispensable for the existence of the school,yet so great a 
help and such a source of power as ought never to be 
omitted. That a fair normal school may exist without 
this department is, I think, proved by the early work- 
ing of many of these schools. That such branches are 
needed and profitable is, I think, also proved by the ex- 
perience of our later normals. They have, after trial, 
been established almost universally. The working of 
our training, or practice, or model schools has developed 
the necessity for this duty of affording to our pupils an 
opportunity to see what their teachers are doing, and to 
try what they themselves can do. Thus the experience 
of mankind has shown its own wants, and the instincts 
of the race have devised the means to supply these 
wants. 

I therefore most emphatically say, connect a practice 
department with every normal school. 

1. Because it affords an opportunity to every one 
who studies to prepare himself for the duty of a teacher, 
to see specimens of good teaching. He ought, indeed, 
to see these in every class he enters. But his attention 
should he articulately called to the necessity of his own 
personal obseryation, with a definite purpose. He 
should be able to see this good teaching exemplified” in 
a variety of classes, and particularly in the elementary 
studies. 

2. Because teaching is, in one very impertant sense, 
a trade—‘an art’—the older writers said. Who ever 
heard of a trade learned in any way except by trying to 
do the work of that trade under the direction of a mas- 
ter? No one ever became a teacher by learning a the- 
ory, or by being lectured to, or by lecturing to others— 
though some get the reputation of being great teachers 
in this latter way. 

8. Because, the normal school teachers—‘ profess- 
ors,’ they call themselves—cannot be kept in line with 
common school work, unless they are daily compelled 
to go down and teach the little ones. They get on 
hobbies and ‘soar; they ‘instruct’ in ‘the higher 
branches,’—learnedly and uselessly. While they need 
to be obliged to teach, in the little, crisp native words of 
the people, in order to educate the children of the 
people, in the matters which the people need to know, 
and to do this by the people’s methods. 

A single word more—almost a repetition, normal 
schools do net want ‘to prepare’ boys and girls for 
college, —prepare is a scholastic word—but to habituate 
their students to teach the little children. These stu- 
dents can only attain the proper fitting for this work (a) 
by being taught by men and women who are themselves 
doing specific duty ; and (b) by trying to do the same 
work in their own way, and studying at the same time 
themselves, and their teachers and their work with 
great carefulness. 


PRINCIPAL J. G. Scort, 
State Normal School, Westfield, Mass, 


‘In my opinion, a ‘practice department,’ or its 
equivalent, is necessary to the highest success of a por- 
mai school. These schools should be made up of pupils 
such as are fuund iu our public schools. They should be 
entirely under the control of the normal school authori- 
ties. For the best results, all grades below the high 
school should be represented. Such practice schools 
would, if well conducted, enable normal schools to 
prove the feasibility of ‘normal methods’ to many who 





would otherwise doubt. They would doubtless modify 
the teaching in many normal schools. The principles 
of teaching can be much better comprehended by the 
average student when concrete illustrations are pre- 
sented. No descriptions can impress as actual observa- 
tion and experience will, the working of the child’s 
mind, how carefully, slowly, with what repetitions in 
various forms, and subjects must be taught in order to 
secure healthy growth,—in short, what the difficulties 
and necessities of teaching and training and governing 
young people are. Such schools enable teachers to ac- 
quire ‘ experience’ under the most favorable conditions, 
give normal school authorities the best possible means 
of judging of the probable success or failure of candi- 
dates, of adaptation of candidates for work in different 
grades, etc., and so of greatly reducing the number of 
failures among those graduated from the normal schools. 
It is impossible in few words to set forth the good prac- 
tice schools might do. But the above may indicate 
fully enough the line of my thought on the subject.” 


PRINCIPAL ALBERT G. BOYDEN, 
State Normal School, Bridgewater, Mass. 


‘** Practice is the application of principles in life. It 
is sn art implying both knowledge and skill. It is an 
essential element in the training of teachers. The nor- 
mal school itself should be a practice department, not a 
lecture course in all its work. The children come 
together in the public school to be taught in the differ- 
ent studies, as a means to their education. This implies 
that those who are to educate them shall have aptitude 
for teaching, shall have acquired definite knowledge of 
the studies in which the children are to be taught, in- 
cluding the knowledge of what is to be taught in each, 
of the natural and logical arrangement of the studies, 
and of the method of teaching ; definite knowledge, de- 
rived from the study of the mind, of the principles of 
education that should guide the teaching ; a knowledge 
of the organization of a school ; and of the moral duties 
of the teacher ; self-control before an audience; and 
skill in handling the subjects, in the application of prin- 
ciples, in questioning, in the control of a class. All this 
may and should be acquired in the normal school. 

When the students of the normal school have acquired 
this knowledge and skill by thorough norma) training, 
it is very desirable that they should go into the differ- 
ent grades of a well-organized school, and there, under 
the direction of model teachers and the supervision of 
the principal of the normal school ; teach the children, 
in order that the errors which young teachers are liable 
to make may be corrected before they take charge of 
schools, 

The full course in the normal school, including the ob- 
servation of the teaching of children, should be taken 
before beginning to teach in the practice department, 
because the schoo] opportunities of the children are too 
precious to be wasted by a tyro in teaching. Jt is a 
great injustice to the children to have persons just out of 
the grammar or high school experiment upon them, 
without any special preparation for teaching.” 


Principat 8. McGREGOR, 
State Normal School, Platteville, Wis. 


* Were I to interpret the question with strictness, I 
should say that a practice department is not necessary 
in a normal school. That is, a school may perform the 
fanctions of a normal school without a practice depart- 
ment. The apprentice system existing in some coun- 
tries serves the purpose intended in practice teaching. 
My opinion is that a practice department contributes to 
the efficiency of a normal school. Of course, very 
much depends upon supervision, and unless the super- 
vision is close, wise, and of excellent character in every 
respect, the profit of practice-teaching either to teacher 
or class is questionable. On the supposition that super- 
vision is to a fair degree, of the character demanded, 
the following thoughts occur to me as favoring a prac- 
tice department : 

1. It isa means of securing some experience under 
such conditions as to take it out of the realm of mere 
experiment. 

2. The skil ful supervisor can here detect weaknesses 
in teaching that could not be detected in any other 
work of the schoul. Reme‘ies may be applied before 
the weakness becomes chronic. 

8. It affords an opportunity to correct certain faults, 
such as thore of manner before a class, defects in con- 
structing questions and receiving answers. No other 
part of school work gives like opportunity. 

4. Whatever truth may be in the oft-quoted maxim, 
“We learn to do by doing,” is certainly in favor of 
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practice department furnishes that work in the manner 
least likely to be hurtful to the pupil, and, at the same 
time, most beneficial to the teacher. 

5. The preparation with a view to teaching, and the 
actual work of instructing a real class are excellent 
means for strengthening our hold on knowledge. Some 
one has said, ‘‘ We never know a thing until after we 
have told it.” 


PrinorpaL Epwin C. Hewett, LL.D., 
State Normal School, Normal, Ill. 


‘In answer to your question, ‘Is a Practice Depart. 
ment necessary in a Normal School?” I reply that | 
should feel lost in attempting to conduct a normal 
school without it. 

I know of no way of learning how to teach that is to 
be compared with actual teaching,—and that. too, of 
the kind, and with the limitations, essentially the same 
as will be found in the future work, 

I know of no satisfactory way of testing one’s ability 
and promise as a prospective teacher, except by the ex- 
periment of actual teaching. 

It seems to me as reasonable to attempt to teach an 
apprentice to shoe horses without any actual practice, as 
te attempt to teach one how to teach school without 
practice under the eyes of a master.” 


PRINCIPAL J. P. BLANTON, 
State Normal School, Kirksville, Mo. 


** Law schools have found that the instruction given 
by them in the history and theory of the law is not a 
complete preparation without the practice afforded by 
the moot court. Hence this instrumentality is attached 
to every well-equipped law school, and is regarded by 
those best qualified to judge, as an indispensable feature, 
No one will deny that the medical school would be in. 
complete without the clinic and the hospital. The ob- 
servation and practice in the clinc and meot court bear 
precisely the same relation to the education of doctors 
and lawyers that the training in the practice depart- 
ment of the normal school does to the education of 
teachers. The graduates of this institution who have 
trained in the practice department are unanimous in 
the opinion that it is indispensaqle and necessary.” 


PRINCIPAL THomas J. MorGan, LL.D., 

State Normal School, Providence, R. I. 
‘** T think a practice department very desirable for the 
following, among other, reasons : 

1, It enables the teacher to illustrate to the eye of the 
normal pupil the significance and force of his theories. 

2. It tends to prevent his teaching from becoming too 
theoretical. ; 

8. It gives. an opportunity of testing the practica- 
bility of any new theory, method, or device. 

4. It enables the normal pupil to cemplete his know1- 
edge of a pedagogical principal by putting in into 
practice. 

5. It enables the instructor or critic to correct any 
mistakes of the pupil-teacher before they become 
habits. 

6. It offers to the public a concrete embodiment of 
pedagogical theories, Seeing is believing. 

7. It gives the learner an opportunity of acquiring 
skill in governing. Skill comes by practice. 

8. It reveals to the authorities the unfitness of the 
incapable before they have had an opportunity of doing 
harm. 

9. It abbreviates and sweetens the period of trial and 
experimert in the young teacher’s life. 

10, It gives to normal school graduates, when they 
begin their work, both a just sense of the limitations of 
their power, and that tone of confidence that comes 
from successful experience.” 


Miss ELLEN HypD£, PRINCIPAL, 
State Normal School, Framingham, Mass. 


«In my opinion a practice department is an absolute 
essential to a normal school. 

Teaching is an art founded on a science. The study 
of the science will not give proficiency in the art. Until 
children are all made exactly alike, experience will be 
the only master who can teach how to govern and teach 
them. And one week’s experience In a practice school 
under the care of a good critic is worth a year of unas 
sisted experience.” 

PrincipaL M. A. NeweEwu, LL.D., 
State Normal School, Baltimore, Md. 


“T should not like to say that a separate ice de- 
partment is absolutely necessary in anormal school. It 
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and essential to the highest type of such a school. 

An actual battle is not “‘ necessary” to the training 
of a soldier ; but after he has seen and taken part in a 
number of battles he is a mucb better soldier than he 
was in the days of drill, dress parade, and sham battles. 

Much can be done in a normal school by way of 
«drill, dress parade, and sham battles ;” but actual 
service is necessary to make a thoroughly trained 
teacher.” 

Principat’ R. Woopsury, 
State Normal School, Castine, Me. 


«“*Ts a practice department nevessary in a normal 
school?’ Yes. Unless better opportunities for obser- 
vation and practice can be furnished in some other 
way, or rather through schools not having an organic 
conne:tion with the normal school. 

Every teacher should have in mind an ideal of a per- 
fect school. It is the business of the practice school 
to help him build up this ideal. 

Every would-be teacher needs to work under kind and 
careful criticism. The practice school furnishes an op- 
portunity for this.” 


PRINCIPAL Epwarp P. WaTERBURY, Pu. D., LL.D., 
State Normal School. Albany, N. Y. 


“To the normal student, the practice department 
bears such relation as ‘ walking hospital’ to the medical 
student ; and the moot court to the law student. 

The normal departments should not be obliged to 
give secondary or academe instruction, It should be 
allowed to confine itself to methods of instruction and 
management and the application of these in schools of 
practice. 

PRINCIPAL IRA More, 
State Normal School, Los Angeles, Cal. 


“TI think a practice department indispersable to the 
thorough fitting of teachers. Something may be done 
in the way of practice by drawing classes from the 
school. But itis a poor substitute. Grown up pupils 
can not voluntarily become children, however much 
they may try. 

If, then, we would avoid sending our pupils from the 
normal school loaded down wlth a vast mass of theory, 
which may and probably will stand in the way of suc- 
cess, until sloughed off or absorbed by years of hard 


work, we must certainly have a good practice school in] this 


connection with every normal school.” 


PrincipaL W. D. PARKER, 
State Normal School, River Falls, Wis. 


“A practice department is necessary in a normal 
school as a school for observation and practice, for the 
same reasons that are universally admitted in any 
natural science study : viz., human weakness may study 
the thing in presence of the thing, but is unlikely to 
study the thing in absence of the thing. 


The meaning of academic department, it seems, is 
not the same at all normal schools. At some, it signi- 
fies a preparatory department ; at others, it refers to a 
course of studies altogether distinct from the normal 
preparatory. Several of the Pennsylvania normal 
schools have academic departments with corresponding 
courses of study, and students who ‘ satisfactorily’ com- 
plete these courses, receive diplomas constituting them 
graduates of such departments or courses. 

All of the normals schools of the Keystone State 


have preparatory departments which are sometimes| good 


called academic departments 

Every normal school, unless it receives none but 
graduates of good high schools, must have a preparatory 
department, in which students who do not have the 
advantage of high school or academic mstruction, can 
be prepared for the professional course. 

It seems reasonable that a stadent should not begin 
his professional work, until he is prepared for it—until 
he has a thorough knowledge of the non-professional or 
preparatory studies ; and thoroughness, here, means the 
ability to view a branch of study or subject from any 
standpoint from which it may be presented. 

Whilst, therefore, _& preparatory department must 
be a necessary appendage of most normal schools, it 
should be remembered that the professional is the 
normal department not the appendage, however large 
the latter may be. The object for which these schools 
are established, is to prepare teachers for the public 


Schools. Their claim to state aid is based upon the| ined, 


ground that they are doing a work separate and distinct 


Tom all other classes of schools, a work for which other| sons 


chools are not prepared. To substantiate this claim, 


skill in school-room work far above that of non-pro- 
fessional teachers. If they fail in this, the schools fail 
to attain their specific end, and lose all right to support 
from the state, 

The normal schools of Pennsylvania every now and 
then receive their share of criticism for their limited 
attention to professional work. Sometimes they are 
termed ‘so-called normal schools,” at other times, 
“large academics with small normal attachments,” 
The charges that are made against them seem, too, to be 
well founded, for the non-professional work occupies so 
large a place in their course of stutlies as to leave very 
little for theory and practice—especially for the latter. 
Even the last year, which should be almost exclusively 
devoted to professional work, is so loaded down with 
preparatory, or non-professional, studies, as to make it 
impossible to do anything like justice to the real 
normal work. 

Forty-five miuutes a day for twenty-one weeks is the 
minimum time allowed to acquire the requisite skill in 
the schools of practice ; but this, it is said, is the maxi- 
mum, too, in most of the schools. Forty-five minutes 
a day, for twenty-one weeks of five days each, reduced 
to six-hour school days, gives thirteen and one-eighth. 
Thirteen and one-eighth days’ practice to make skillful 
practical teachers! What other profession or trade 
would license its apprentices with such a limited amount 
of practice? 

it may perhaps be said in answer to the above, that as 
the time given to practice extends over so many weeks, 
it in the end amounts to more than thirteen and a frac- 
tion days. Whatever it may amount to, it must be clear 
to any one competent to judge, that it is totally inade- 
quate to accomplish the end for which it is intended. 

It may be, too, that some of the schools devote more 
than the minimum time to practice, but it is said that 
most of them do not. M. 
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NEW BOOKS. 


STANDARD COMPLETE ARITHMETIC. Combining Ural and 
Written Exercises. St. Louis: Standard School-Book 
Company. 352 pp. 

This book is the second in the Standard Educational 
Series, upon the same subject, and in the preparation of 
yolume practical or business methods have received 
unusual attention. Principles have been well illustrated 
by problems and exercises, while difficult questions with- 
out —_——_ or “14 are omitted altogether. The unity 
of the plan pursued in the Elementary Arithmetic is also 
carried out in this one, as is seen in the poagrentive drills, 
as well as the definitions, analyses, principles, and rules. 
For country schools, especially, either the Elemen or 
Complete Arithmetic, with the variety of mental exercises 
and requirement of original problems, will be found suffici- 
ent, and the publishers eonaiier that there is enough under 
every branch to give proper forms of expression and model 
solutions. The stress laid upon the oral lessons is a 
marked feature of the book, as by their constant, daily use 
attention will be fostered, memory Greneinene®, 9 rigid] 

cal method of solution coguees, om creditable an 

b t work soon accomplished. ‘he Complete Arith- 

metic, as well as the Elementary, is bound m dark green, 

with red edges, smooth, fine paper, and cle*r type. As 
these two arithmetics are upon the more modern 
methods of teaching, and are by their careful and wise ar- 


t of a prade, they will receive a welcome 
b ail =, BI A bie teachers who practice 
methods of the new education. 


How To BECOME A PUBLIC SPEAKER. 











By William Pitten- 


ger. Publication peeeriment, Nation stem of Elocu- 
ion and Ora’ Philadelphia. 169 pp. Paper bindings, 
80 cents ; , 50 cents. 


In a simple and concise manner the author of this book 
has shown how ‘any person of ordi: 


teaching 
uently able 
the book is smali—made so , urposely—for a few principles 
well applied have greater value than long-drawn-out arti- 
cles on same subject. U examination the beok is 
found to contaia instructions in the gathering and arrang- 
ing of penckin, and from them the forming of clear out- 
lines. The author tells how to overcome timidity, secure 
ease and fluency of one how Se aaeree Sam S 
of the art as make the er both confi- 
dence and power. A book of this will appeal for itself, 
and any one expecting to speak in public, or d to 
know how to do so with ease and grace, will do well to 
study its pages carefully. 


CHOICE DIALOGUEs. For School and Social Entertainments. 
eet Ae. J. W. Shoemaker. Publication De 
ment, 
Philadelphia. 181 pp. Paper binding, 30 cents ; 
50 cents. 


This volume has been 


repared in response to many re- 
and in i - n A 





\owever, their graduates must possess knowledge and 


from ey ye By the moral tene of the entire 


AND REcrrations. For Home and 
: Primary, Intermediate, and 
Higher Grades. Compiled by Jennie masciece. Chi- 


cago 

A book of this kind is alway useful and practical, and 
the autbor has snows & good | of wisdom in the selec- 
tion of Readings and itations for home as well as 
school. The first my Primary, is composed of a variety 
of selections suita very little folks, some of them 
being old and tried, while others are original with the au- 
thor. The second, or Elementary part, is a grade beyond 
the previous one, and the Higher, or t , contains more 
advanced articles in poetry and prose for older scholars. 


ANDARD ELEMENTARY ARITHMETIC. Combining Oral 
ao Written Exercises. St. Louis, Mo.: Standard School- 

Book Company. 192 pp. 

Upon examination this Elementary Arithmetic will be 
found to possess a unity of plan and execution, which ma 
be said to be new, as it is found in no other srithmeti 
series. The contents of this book, divided into five pore 
treat upon points familiar, but their method of treatment 
is claimed to be new. Mental arithmetic, so called, should 
not be considered a distinct study, for the reason that the 

rocesses of oral and written arithmetic being exactly sim- 

r, there'is no time for, or need of, a se te book for 
mental arithmetic, the as. oral and written drills, 
with the inductive and oral exercises provided so abun- 
dantly in in this series, rendering such a k superfluous. 
The fundamental rules are bere coveioned separately, and 

combined, as it is believed that by treating 
them conjointly at first, the young studently is brought too 
suddenly to consider a union of principles, which for the 
sake of simplicity and directness should be treated apart. 
No answers are given to the oral exercises, which are so 
constructed that the child can scarcely go astray in their 
solution, Answers to the written problems, however, are 
found at the end of the book. e graded work in the 
fundamental rules, as given in the progressive, oral, and 
written drills, is the outgrowth of the best modern teach- 
ing, and if carried out as designed will secure accuracy, 
facility, and rapidity in arithmetical operations. Another 
feature in this Klementary Arithmetic which is a depar- 
in a measure from many others, is the entire absence 
of illustrations—discarded because it is avered they draw 
away the child’s attention and afford little real aid in 
grasping arithmetical ideas. The make-up of the book is 
of the best order. 


TRAVELS IN ENGLAND IN 1782. By C. P. Moritz. Cassell 
& Co, Limited, 739 and 741 Broadway, New York. 192 
pp. 10 cents. 

This is one of a series of weekly volumes, which series 
is issued at so cheap a price per volume, that the entire 
number can be obtained at an almost unparalleled price. 
Travels in England is an account of a journey, chiefly on 
foot, through several parts of England in 1782, and the 
charm of the book is its unconscious expression of the 
writer’s character. His pugle trutbfulness presents to us 
of 1887 as much of the Eng: and of 1782 as he could see 
with eyes of intell ce and a heart full of kindness. Pas- 
tor Moritz’s e ence of inns was such as-could not be 
picked up in these days, and his travels are written in a 
pleasant, bright way, which is very attractive. 


A SIGNAL Success. The work and travels of Mrs. Martha 
J. Coston. An autobiography. Phila.: J. B. Lippincott 
Company. 333 pp. $2.00. 

Mrs. Coston,in this autobiographic account of her own 
and those of her husband, under the 
1 Success,” gives a history of the signals, 

Si ,”’ used in the life saving ser- 
where. The author, in attempt- 
to recount her life and experiences, acknowledges that 
it is not with the d or desire of appearing vain, nor is 
she anxious to appear before the world as a writer, but wishes 
others, to eneourage those of her own sex to persevere in 
the 
persons, in this and other countries. She narrates 
er attempts to call the attention of different governments 
to the yo system designed by her husband, and brings 
forward her efforts to establish the point that by her own 
vernment at home she has not been treated fairly. Scat- 
fered through the books are several ——— illustrating 
the Coston Cirnals, as they appear, in color and kind. The 
story is interesting and her descriptions of persons often 
humorous and mirthful. In appearance the book is at- 
tractive in binding and type. 


THe RISE AND EARLY CONSTITUTION OF UNIVERSITIES. 
With a survey of medieval education. By 8.8. Laurie 
LL. D. New York: D. Appleton & Co, 1,8 and 5 Bon 
St. 293 pp. $1.50. 

Under the title of the ‘‘ International Education Series,’ 
Dr. Harris is edi some books of great value. The pre- 
sent volume is the third of the series. It embraces fifteen 
lectures on medisval education, which show in a marked 
degree, the care, thought, and research which have been 
bestowed upon them. The subject is one of great interest 
moment at present time, as it is notably an 
era of thought and progre>s,and comparison of the past 
and present will have a salutary effect. One suport and 
useful feature of this volume is the editor’s analysis of the 
leetures, which forms an exegesis of each one, and gives in 
a condensed manner facts and dates with much inform- 
ation. In a volume is not intended for historical 
e . but er for every-day Ciaking, penctlog! peepee 
who wish to know so about val education 
and the rise of universities. The lectures are part of an 
historical course by Dr. Harris, which have not 


pared 
been deli and are now given in a way of greater prac- 
tical he maqrey an suited to the school-room. They are 


(8) 
which is pointed out as duty. So in a free and en- 
Sh. delineates her interviews with distin- 


and 


»|the result of much reading, thought and careful investi- 


’ _—, and will be welcomed by the thinking, reading pub- 
_, As a manual it cannot receive too h commen- 
ion. 


THE PEASANT AND THE Prince. A story ot the French 
Revolution. Boston: Published by Ginn & Co. 210 
pages. 


This little volume, one of the 
pee OE Sualee, te Doieion one of the It is the charm- 
ogg Bp Lan? ad the ill-fated Marie An- 
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caprice of their landlords. Following the story we find 
with what pomp and dignity the young queen was taken 
to France, her home life and great love for her children. A 
great deal of history is crowded by Miss Martiueau into the 
of this little volume, and is so pre and written 
that children will be ‘hted with it. is too a book of 
instruction for older and more thoughtful persons, and 
ves in a conde form, a summary of events which 
clustered around one of the most tragical points of the 
world’s history. 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE TWENTY-THIRD CONVOCATION OF 
THE UNIVERSITY OF THE STATE oF NEW YORE. Held 
July 7, 8, and 9, 1885, 

This Report conta'ns the addresses of Chancellor Pier- 
son, Prof. H. L. Griffis, Principal H. P. Judson of the Troy 
High School, Rev. Howard Crosby, D.D., Dr. Jerome Allen, 
and other members of the Convocation. There are valu- 
able ‘papers on “‘ Medical Education and Medical Licen- 
sure,” by Regent Wm. H. Watson, M.D.; “The Relation 
of Universities to the Progress of Civilization,” by D. C. 
Gilman, President of Johns Hopkins University ; and “‘ Su- 
plementary School Work,” bv Principal Henry P. Emerson 
of Buffalo High School. The necrological litt contains 
notices of many distinguished men bv whose decease the 
cause of learning has met with irre ble loss. Prominent 
among these was Dr. Franklin B. Hough, and an extended 
biographical sketch, with a complete list of his writings. 
oooupy, as they justly should, no inconsiderable portion of 

e volume. 


HANS ANDERSEN’S FAtrY TALES. Second Series. Adapted 
to Children reading the Fourth School Reader. By J. H. 
Stickney. Boston: published by Ginn & Co, 388 pp. 
45 cents. 

Hans Andersen’s Fairy Tales are household words, and 
thev will never lose their charm and capacity to ca tivate 
children. In this book will be found twenty-nine of them, 
each one more interesting than the other. e stories are 
less juvenile than those of the first series, and are suited 
for school use in classes reading the Fourth School Reader. 
That it may be adapted to general home use, as well as 
school, the words selected for definition are found at the 
end of the book. ‘The stories are pure and healthful, and 
will be a delight to the children. One excellent feature in 
this book is its type, which is both clear and large, making 
it a pleasare to read. 


THE Boys’ Book oF SPORTS AND OuTDOOR LIFE. Edited 
a Thompson. New York: The Century Co. 
848 pp. 

It would be hardly possible to find a book more thor- 
oughly a boys’ book than this one From beginning to end 
it is full of all that which appeals to boy-life in its wealth 
of genuine love of exercise, sport, and out-of-door delights. 
Upon examination an Introduction is first seen. which at 
some length gives the “ Benefits ani Abuse of Ou'door 
Sports,” in which the writer shows that boy-nature craves 
sport of some kind, and from that as a starting-point 
proves that there is something beyond the _ groun 
needed to satisfy the activi'ies of a healthy, ng boy. 
The story of “ Marvin and His Boy Hunters,” which opens 
the body of this volume, has been prepared with the pur- 
pose of teaching boys of proper age how to carefully and 
successfully use the shot-gun. At the close of the story a 
list of rules is given, which to the beginner will be fo 
safe and valuable, as they will, if followed, insure safety 
from accident and prepare the way to success. 

The second article in the book is ‘‘ Hints on Trap-Shoot- 
ing,” also by Mr. Thompson, followed by Fly-fishing for 
Black Bass.—Fly-fishing for Trout,—A Royal Fish,—Odd 
Modes of ening Ase. including The Bow and its 
Use,—An Archer among the Herons, Then comes Boat- 
ing, in all its phases,—Camping Out+,—Swimming,—How 
to Run.—The Amateur Camera,—Toboggans and their 
Use,—Fish-spearing Through the Ice,—Outdoor Sketches, 
and How Science Won the game. These articles have been 
written by experts and illustrated in a most beautiful man- 
ner by artists who are perfectly familiar with the subjects. 
The illustrations are unusually charming and fine, having 
the merit, too, of originality. Many of them are cormiadiy 
humorous. Taken as a whole, the volume is a beautifu 
= an will be a welcome guest in any family where there 

a boy. 


CARVING AND SERVING. By Mrs. D. A. Lincoln. Boston: 

Roberts Brothers. 60 cents. 

This is a manual very attractive in ap nce, and on 
a subject full of strange fascination. It aims to impart, 
through careful and logical instruction, that ease and con- 
fidence in everyday life at one’s own table, born of a thor- 
ough familiaritv with the internal mechanism of a sirloin, 
asaddle, a calf’s head, or a boiled fowl, as the occasion 
May reqnire; and any man of reasonable courage and dis- 
cretion, fortified by this little book, need not fear what the 
butcher and cook combined can do unto him; but may 
plunge his fork into the inmost: recesses of a roast goose or 
chicken fricassee, with a valor begotten of conscious integ- 
rity and an intimate knowledge of the subject. 


How To Cook WELL. By J. Rosalie Benton. Boston: D. 

Lothrop & Co. $1.50. 

This is a thoroughly practical book, and will be warmly 
welcomed by housekeepers, who wil] find it a valuable aid 
in the kitchen. The receipts given are, some of them, 
original ; some are contributed by friends, and others are 
well-known favorites which have stood the test of time; 
and the rest are similar to those found in trustworthv cook- 
books, but altered after trial, according to taste. The au- 
thor has not merely given a collection of receipts, but has 
aimed to teach cooking, and also, by arranging depart- 
ments for Breakfast, Luncheon, Dinner, and Tea, to present 
suggestions to those housekeepers who find themselves 
taxed to make variety in the different meals. 

lf the directions are carefully followed, there is no fear 
Po! org who learn to cook by its aid, provided they have 

ains, 


AGATHA AND THE SHADOW. A Novel. Boston: Roberts 

Brothers. . $1.50. 

This is the story of a saintly and beautiful wife, whose 
lot and that of her husband is embittered by the sin of 
his own younger davs, in which was involved a conven- 
tional Jewess, Rachel, whose ‘‘shadow ”’ and stereo! 


‘feurse’’ are continually falling across the career of ber G.c. 


betrayer. In due season he dies, after the proper amount 
of anguish and remorse. His saintly widow rescues 
from a life of shame, seta her about good works, meet for 
repentance, and hersel ing, succeeds to a noble Puari- 


ft 
tanic epttaph. of which occurred more than a hu 


years ago. And here you have the whole story. 


und great 





A BriEFr History oF THE UNITED STATEs. A.S. Barnes 
& Co. New York and Chicago. 


Am modern text-books this is a notable example of 
the tendency in our day to give the schools the best that 
can be obtained, artistic and literarv. The design is also 
mm keeping with the spirit of the times in its purpose of 
eliminating that multitude of details which confuses and 
clogsthe memory. The aim in book is to arouse inter- 
est and enthusiasm and a love of our whole country—a 
genuine and reasonable patriotism, founded upon intelli- 
gent understanding of American history. Our history is 
here divided into epochs: Early Discoveries and Settle- 
ments ; Development of the Colonies ; the Revolutionary 
War; Develonment of the States ; the Civil War; Recon- 
struction, and passing events. Each — is preceded b: 
@ map and questiops, and followed by a chronologies! 
table and a list of reading references for further study. 

de the many neat and accurate maps, there 1s a pro- 
fusion of illustrations, of an artistic value which has 
not been ex by any school history ever published. 
This is one of the most striking features of the work, cal- 
culated as it is to appeal directly to the hearts of students 
with a force.seldom found in words alone. The subjects 
for illustration are wonderfully well-chosen and finished 
with careful view to historical accuracy. 

The typography of the work is all that could be asked— 
clear, bright, well arranged—for convenience and to hold 
the interest; printed on heavy, tinted paper, substantially 
and tastefully bound. In a word, the work is a model 
among modern text-books. 


PREPARATORY COURSE IN LATIN PROSE AUTHORS. Com- 
prising Four Books of Cesar’s Gallic War. Sallust’s 
Catiline, and Eight Orations of Cicero. By Albert 
Harkness, Ph.D., LL.D. Revised Edition, with Colored 
Illustrations. Adapted to the Author’s Revised Stand- 
ard Grammar. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 626 pp. 
In the preparation of this work it has been the aim of 

the editor to make the interests of the student of the first 

consideration, and only such material has heen introduced 
as may be made serviceable in the actual work of the 
class room. Following the Preface is found a condensed 
life of Caesar, followed by a short outline of the life of 

Sallust. A tahle of Cicero’s life is also eo. omeacing 

his Boyhood, Youth, Cicero at the Bar, Cicero’s Politica 

Career, Cicero as Ex-Consul. The Military System of the 

Romans follows this table, Gabseding, “oeer's Army in 

Gaul,—History of the Roman Legion,—Phalanx, Maniples, 


and Cohorts,—Arms of Legionary Soldiers,—Military Ser-| ¢ 


vice,—Legion in Line of ttle,—Officers in a Roman 
Army, etc. This description is well illustrated by numer- 
ous colored plates, representing officers, captives, mode of 
attack, and ships of war. The book is intended to follow 
the Latin Reader, and it is taken for granted that the stu- 
dent is familiar with the forms and general panes of 
the language. Extended notes are given, which are -in 
tended guide and prepare him for a direct course of 
instruction and illustration which belongs exclusively to 
the teacher. A finely executed map of Gaul, and a special 


d | dictionary are given, together with four books of Cesar’s 


Commentaries on the Gallic War, the whole of Sallust’s 
Catiline, and eight orations of Cicero. This revised edition 
is much in advanced of the former. being superbly illus- 
trated with colored plates of fine finish and design, and 
maps of the purest and clearest kind. The book has had 
pularity formerly, and in this revised and im- 
be of still greater popularity and value. 


TALKS WITH SOCRATES ABOUT LIFE. Translations from the 
Son and the Republic of Plato. New York, Charles 
Scribner’s Sons’. Pp. 140, $1.00. 

The person who wishes to trace the development of 
mental action would do well to read in succession the dia- 
logues of Plato, the Novum Organon of Bacon, and the 
works of John Stuart Mill. These are representatives of 
three distinct epochs in the history of the human mind, 
separated from each otner by long periods of time. In the 
first we see a man gropin the dark ; in the second we 
find one walking and t 2 find his way by the dim 
gleam of early twilight, while in the last is seen the 
reasoner whose vision is assisted and whose steps are 

uided ps he light with which the tops of the distant hills 
begin to be gilded. The philosopher who can walk in the 
full light of the risen sun does not live in the present, but 
is reserved for the future; who can say how distant ? 

Questions concerning human life and the human mind 
for which Plato could find no answer, were plain to Bacon 
while in turn, subjects upon which the t founder o 
inductive philosophy no knowledge, are plain to 
the college under uate of to-day. In all these cases the 

at a osophers are only a little way in advanec of their 
ime. t us yt a man of the learning of John Stuart 

Mill, assisted with the advantages of modern discoveries, 
living in the of Bacon. He would be so far in advance, 
that the age utterly unable to comprehend him, would con- 
sider him, not the greatest of philosophers but the greatest 
of magicians. The principle benefit to be derived from the 
perusal of this little book, is to give one an idea as to what 
was advanced reasoning in the far-distant a In the days 
when Socrates reasoned and debated in the market place 
of Athens, the word ‘“‘Sophist’”’ had almost lost, in the 
popular mind, its original meaning. It was to the gener- 
ality of men what the word “ politician” is to us. The 
Sophist was no longer the ‘‘ wise man,’ the true seeker 
after truth, but the ingenious debater. While to us the 
polititician is not tne man skilled in political science but 
something like the word horse- — , denoting a man 
who may be honest but is not likely to Who ever reads 
this volume, will have reason to rejoice that he lives ina 
brighter age ‘‘ when the true light shineth.” 


LITERARY NOTES. 


Vick’s Magazine for Fcbruary contains many articles of inter- 
est to the florist and gardener. 


The Magazine of Art, published by Cassell & Co., has for a 
ee an etching {rom Menzel’s painting, ** Forced Con- 
tions.” 


Rev. Joseph Cook has arran with the Rand, Avery Co. for 
the exclusive right to publish the ** Bostun Monday Lectures.” 


The er or is the name of a new month! urnal 
to be iiened Ay om 7 


Among the valuable books pabiebes by the New England 
Publishing Co., Boston, are * School Keeping, How to Do It,’’ by 
Hiram Orcutt, LL,D., and * Teachers Manual in Arithmetic,” by 


proved form w 


“ 
Hach |, fectne's Moqseine for March wil contain 2 paper on” What 


* Reminiscences of the mens S and Commune of Paris. 
* ill also be apes os the “ Stability of the moan fy an N.8. 
Ppae. oa “ Bayeux Tapestry,” by Edward J. Lowell, both 


eer’ 
The ver for March contains articles, *‘ Why do People wish 
LS aes h ;”” “* Last Days of Charles Wesley,” and “ Dean Stanley 


The for March presents many valuable 
among them “ Pedagogy,” by Chancellor J. H. Vincent. oc} 
% Studies of Mountains,” by Ernest Ingersoll. 


Messrs. Tickvor & Co. announce the publication of “Fo 
Acquaintances,” by Edith Kobinson ; * Life and Works of Gor. 
A.M: and Byentaand Epoohs in Heligious History," oy Joss 

.M.; an ents ar ous ” . 
Freeman Clark, D.D. apie 


Under the name of “ Benjimin S. Bell,’ Mr. Wm. Evarts Ben- 
jamin, and Mr. Wm. Haywood Bell, have entered into partner. 
sbip as publisbers, their place of business being 744 Broadway 
New York. : 


The American Bookseller, of Feb. 1, contains a full list of books 
published for general trade — 1686, The number of titles 
is 3,708. Published at 10 Spruce it, New York. 


MAGAZINES. 


The Art Review for January contains one etching by H. H 
Farrar, and thre superb photogravures after paintings by Geo. 
Boughton and Wm. M. Chase. and drawing by E. A. Abbey. The 
latter is one of the most striking illustrations of the new edition 
of “She Stoops to Conquer,’ published last fall. The readirg 
matter consists of an cle on the Grant monument, which by 
the way, we stropgly recommend to those who have charge of 
this memorial for the sterling common sense of its sugvest ons 
“George H. Boughton at Home,” and numerous “ Art Notes." 
among which is a discussion of the much-talked-of Sharpless 
portraits. 59 Carmine Street, New York. $6.00 a year. 


MUSIC BOOKS. 


Young People’s History of Music. By J. C. Macy. Boston: 
Oliver Ditson & Co. . ms 
Not only will young people be interested in Mr. Macy’s volum 
but people “ of a larger growth” whose taste leads them to music 
and a desire to know something of its history. And told ing 
plain, straightforward manner, there is nothihg to confuse and 
weary the searcher after knowledge. After treating of the be. 
ginnings of music and the wuy it was first written, music print- 
ing, and the different forms of carly song writing, all of which 
are ilinstrated, chapters on music in Italy, France, and Germany 
follow, and short biographies of the best composers—some seven. 
teen of them. Itisa pity that that the portraits accompanying 
the latter are not better produced. The process used is hardly 
satisfactory, only one or two doing justice to the excellence of 

tbe information the rest of the book contains. 


The Royal Singer. By L. O, Emerson. Boston: Oliver Ditson & 
©. Price 60 cents. 

We quote from the very comprehensive title the design 
of this k: “Acollection of new music, consisting of duets, 
quartets, hyn tunes, anthems, etc., with a full and complete 
course in elementary instruction designed for singing schools, 
institutee, and conventions.” 

There are nearly two hundred of music, a few old stand- 
ards arranged for school use, and many new compositions. The 
department of vocal culture is a valuable one, and will help 
every thoughtful teacher. 


pate Classics. Published by John Church & Co., Cincinnati. 
ce $1. 

The music collected in this volume (sheet music size) is by com- 
posers of this century who are being placed among tte “ classic” 
writers of music Such names as Grieg, Schubert, Scharwenka, 
Kullak, Schumann, Moskowski, and others, are enough to give 
an idea of the value of the cullection. Most of the music is not 
too difficult for a piano player of moderate ability. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


Easy Experiments for Schools and Families, with Home-made 
Apparatus. By A. R. Horne, A.M. Chicago: A. Flanagan. Pa- 
per, 25 ceuts, cloth, 40 cents. 


Shinn’s Writing Speller. By W. L. Shinn. Cleaveland, 0. 


How to Become a Public Speaker. By William Pettinger. 
Philadelphia National School of Elocution and Oratory. Paper, 
30 cents; cloth, 50 cents. 


Choice Dial for School and Social Entertainment. Edited 
by Mrs. J. W. Shoemaker. National School of Elocution and 
Oratory. Paper, 30:cents; cloth, 50 cents. ° 


Tanglewood Tales, for Boys and Girls, being a Second Wonder 
Book. By Nathaniel Hawthorne. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & 
Co. Riverside Series. 15 cents. 


Poor Richard’s Almanac, and Other Pa (a by Benjamin Frank- 
lin. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. verside Series, 15 cts. 


Undine—The Two Captains. By La Motte Fougue. Confes- 
sions of an Inquiring Spirit, to which are added Miscellaneous 
Essays from The Friend. By Samuei Taylor Coleridge. New 
York: Cassell & Co. Each 10 cents, 


The Poems of Sir John Suckling. A new edition with eee ace 
and notes, Edited a peonerees A. Stokes. New York: White, 
Stokes & Allen. $2.00. 


How to Cook Well. By J. Rosalie Benton. Boston: D. Lothrop 
&Co. $1.50. 


Young People’s History of Music. By Jas.C Macy. Buston: 
O. Ditson & Co. 


Physiological Botanv. BY Robert Bently, Prof. of Botany in 
King’s College, London. repared as a sequel to Descriptive 
Botany. By Eliza A. Youmans. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 


fh and the Shadow. A novel. Boston: Roberts Brothers. 


Courses and Methods. By John T. Prince. Boston: Ginn 
& Company. Mailiug price, 85 cents. 


Creation or Evolution. By Geo. Ticknor Curtis. New York: 
D. Appleton & Co. $2.00. 


The Geographical and Geological Distribution of Animals. By 
Angelo Heilprin. New York: D. Appleton & Co. $2.00. 


Christmas Eve and Easter Day, ard Other Poems. By Bobert 
Browning. Boston: D. Lothrop & Co. 75 cents. 


The Barcarolle. * By A. S. Caswell and J. E. Ryan. Boston: 
Ginn & Company. Mailing price, $1.05. 

A Second Reader. By Stickney. Boston: Gian & Company. 
50 cents. 


The Peasant and the Prince. By Harret Martineau. BostoD: 
Ginn & Company. ° 


Beginner’s Book in French. With Humorous Illustrations. By 
Sophie Doriot. Boston: Ginn & Company. 95 cents. 


The Book of Plant Descriptions or Record of Plant Analysis 
By Geo. G. Groff, A.M., M.D. Lewisburgh, Pa.: Geo. G. Grol. 
cents. 


Carving & Serving. By Mrs. D. A. Lincoln. Boston: Roberts 
Brothers. 60 cents. 


Railway Practice, Its Pri les and Suggested Reforms. Re 
viewed by E. Porter yb = New York: G. P. Putnam's 
Sons. 75 cents. 


Ballads end Stories for Reading. With Musical Accompany 





penta, By Hi Butterworth, Cineimnati, Obio. 
urch & Co. 
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FORTY-SECOND ANNUAL REPORT 


FW-YORK LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


Office: Nos. 346 & 348 Broadway, New York. 
JANUARY 1. 1887. 


unt of Net Cash Assets, January 1, 1886.......... ecccce ecccceces 
REVENUE ACCOUNT. 












.$63,512,618.00 









sles eh Slash AL al $16,386,067.69 
ams. promis January 1, 1B8O 4878,161.65-$15,507,006.04 
realized gains on Securities so ’ 
sd a oy UE rectesre er sereceser: 435,284.18— _ 3,722,502.24—$19,230,408.28 





$82, 743,026.28 
DISBURSEMENT ACCOUNT. 


























































including reversionary additions to same...........+eseeeesseseeeeeees $2,757, 
es by =e po ee, including reversionary additions to same......... 559,075. 
ends, annuities, and purchased policies......+...+.+ereeecesereeees $7 pee 4,311,119.11 
(es gate a iaaaaante Deastetantatte 243,142.84 
and physicians’ fees. .......s+sesereseeeeees 2,529,357.57 
_ ew expenses, L- =4 advertising, printing, &C.........cssseecessceeeseeees 523,672.30—$10,923,402.80 
$71,819,623.48 
ASSETS 
and in transit (since received)... ..... 0. +--+ -+sseceseeeeceeeeees 033, 
os on hand, f other bonds and stocks {market value, @43,124,279.88) ...... $0 522/443. 99 
Rs eA jth el a Al Sd le i SE EEN le ROR REL SR 839, 
Nortvage: lien 66 me tdi thereon insured for $14,000, 
= Morass on bs F enatitieakadiedmetibtens or 15,228,775.00 
ry Loans (market ' ~~ of a held as collateral, $5.9 912, pert TORS 4,450, 
oo in DOG w Reserve held by the Company on these policies nee 
C5 snd seman pms exiting paicin due mbacquen wo Jan 1, 1667, 1, 041;666.15 
s on existing licies in course of transmission and collectio Reserve on 
uded in Liabilities, is estimated at $1,050. oe oedeetocccencoees eee eas: a4 
f balances balances. ‘compnusie jan anos Te ees aprons is ae 1,810,623.48 
set value of securities over cost on Company's books.................. 3,601,829.89 
‘A detailed schedule of these items will accompany the usual annual report filed with the Insurance 
Departmen t of the State of New York. 
SH ASSETS, January 1, 1887, - - - -  -  $75,421,453.37 
Appropriated as follows: aid 
ed losses, due subsequent to ome Dy BBBZ... cvcccocccoccccccecccccccvcccesess $202, 
ed losses, mites SURE IND. a ccnctavncconcsoberedccesneccosececscaceseeyeseces 355,625.28 
ed endowments, due and un (claims not irereap cipneunehanatesnenes stdeees 37,890.7 
ies due and unpaid (uncall A sc See Chew ol dbabene sWodbescbice sendébsovbats sages 9,318.74 
: ed for re-insurance on existing policies; participating insurance at 4 per cent t Carlisle 
pon um; non-participating at 5 per cent le net premiuM.......seceeees 62,525,599.00 
contingent habilities oo endion Dividend F und, January 1 
aaa! say gr lac pmmlaprces 1h rama wren ed $3,123,742.77 
tothe Fund during 1886........ssesecsescccesceseseceseeeres 1,320,530.69 
uCT— $4,444,273.46 
d toTontine policy-holders during the year on matured Tontines.. 267,848.21 
phe heel ry ay 1, wel varpalipuiapeancccessasinntoiannesngennnes ary ss 25 
$67,340,926.12 
ble Surplus (Company’s Standard).................sccsesceceresssenesesseeees 8,080,527.25 
$75,421,453.37 


us by the New York State Standard, at 41% per cent (including the Tontine Fund). .$15,549,319.53 


To the undivided curgine of 98,000,537.26 the Board of Trustess has desianed 8 a Reversionary dividend to participating 
ss in proportion to their contribution to surplus, available on settlement of next annual premium. 


th-claims paid. Income from Interest. Insurance in force. Cash Assets. 
882, $1,955,292. 1882, $2, Le: 018. Jan. 1, 1883, it Ay +f Jan. As sone. oe, 800,396. 
2.263,092. 1883, 2,712,863. * 4884, 198,746,043. 5,542, "902. 
, 2,257,175, 1884, 2, ‘974 ‘624. en 1885, 229, ‘382, 586. va iss Hy 283,753. 
, 2,999,409. 1885, 3,399,069. “ 4886, 259, 674, 500. “ 41886, 66,864.3 21. 
886, 2,757,035. 1886, 3.722.502» * 1887, 304, 373, 540. * iser, 75,421 453. 


fumber of policies issued during the year, 22,027. Risks assumed, $85,178,204. 
TRUSTEES: 








E. APPLETON, HENRY BOWERS, ELIAS 8. HIGGINS, GEORGE H.POTTS, ALEX. STUDWELL, 
LLIAM H. BEERS, JOHN CLAFLIN, WALTER H. LEWIS, C.C. BALDWIN, HENRY TUCK, 
: A. BOOTH, ROBERT B. COLLINS, EDWARD MARTIN, JOHN N.STEARNS, A.H. WELCH, 
BENJ.H. BRISTOW, R.SUYDAM GRANT, RICHARD MUSER, WM. L. STRONG, L. L. WHITE. 


WILLIAM H. BEERS, President 

HENRY TUOK, Vice-President. 
AROHIBALD H, WELOH, 2d Vice-President 
RUFUS W. WEEKS, Actuary. 


North-western Summer School, 
COOK COUNTY NORMAL SCHOOL, NORMAL PARK, ILL. 


SIX AND ONE-HALF MILES FROM CHICAGO, 
FRANCIS W. PARKER, Principau. 
Beginning July 18, (right after National Convention of Teachers), and continuing three weeks. 
FOUR DEPARTMENTS. 


Be 1, Principles. Meth and Technical Work. Francis W. Parker, Director. W.W. Speer, 
lle Thomas, Helen Mon ~~ Tillie Coffin, — Kverett Schwartz, assist assistants, Tuition, $7. 

2. Elocution, Music, and the Delsarte Syst Frank Parker, Director. Matha Flem- 
ing, emetant Tuition, 


$6. 
ndergarten, “tnd its application to primary schools. Mrs. Alice Putnam, Director. 


EODORE M. BANTA, Cashier. 
(DELL, Superintendent of Agencies. 
HUNTINGTON, M. D., Medical Director. 





Tuition, $6. 
4. Experimental _Sclence—Botan: , Zook Physics, Geology, and Mineralogy. George W. 
Parker, George W. Fi 2, Directors. Tuition, o 
Boar guchers in an of the United States can buy tickets to Chicago at half rates, plus $2. 
at Students’ Hall, $6 a Normal ta Par apy | the week of Nationa) fy ay 
tie, Mon pronds stopping aL aor Englewood: Rock Isiand. foe Se. e, Chicago & Atilan- 


urg & Fort Wi % Wabash, Eastern I 
ane subject 4 below) du 


Amember of et jemi Seteet me bm y work upon an —s 
4 owe tases, Fae ce See anak Sag Read- 


theentire sten hae weeks—taking for such Tor 


Hugin, Mii & Ce ' 


A New Book by Mr. 
Browning. 


PARLEYINGS WITH CERTAIN PEOPLE OF Im- 
PORTANCE IN THEIR Day. By RoBERT| ries. 
BROWNING. 1 vol., 16mo, $1.25; also 
peat with the crown 8vo edition, gilt 


Thomas H, Benton. 
Vol. XIV. of American Statesmen Series. 
By THEODORE ROOSEVELT. 16mo, gilt 
top, $1.25. 


American Statesmen. 
Edited by JoHNn T. Morss, Jr. 

— Quincy Adams. By John T. Morse, Jr. 

yen a Hamilton. By Henry Cabot 


John C. "Seen. By Dr. H. von Holst, 
Andrew Jackson. By Prof. William G. 
Sumner. 
ohn Randolph. By Henry Adams. 
ames Monroe. By Pres. D. C. Gilman. 
homas Jefferson. "3 John T. Morse, Jr. 
Daniel Webster. By Henry Cabot Lodge. 
A bert Gallatin. By John Austin Stevens. 
ames Madison. By Sydney Howard Gay. 
ohn Adams. By John T. Morse, Jr. 
ohn Marshall. By Allan B. Magruder. 
amuel Adams. By James K. Hosmer. 
Each vol. 16mo, gilt top, $1.25. 


r. Channing’s Note- 
Book 


PASSAGES FROM THE UNPUBLISHED MANU- 
SCRIPTS OF WILLIAM ELLERY CHANNING. 
Selected by his Granddaughter, Gracu 
ELLERY CHANNING. 1 vol., 16mo, $1.00. 
These selections cover a great variety of sub- 
ics treated with that elevated seriousness and 
= purity of mind by which Dr. Channing was 


Robi di Roma. 


By WILLIAM W. Story. New and revised 
edition. 2 vols., 16mo, $2.50. 
This is one of the best and most interesting of 
works written about Rome. Mr. Story's long res- 
idence there enabies him 10 write from full obser- 
vation ofall the eee features of Roman art, 
architecture, society and character. 
A Millionaire of Rough: |i 
and-Ready, an 

il’s Ford. 


Two characteristic new stories by Bret | 2% 
Harte. Little Classic style. 18mo, $1.00, 


*, For sale by all "Booksellers. Sent by mail, 
post-paid, on recetpt of price, by the Publishers. 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston. 


11 East Seventeenth Street, New York. 


Reference Books 
Familiar Short Sayin By 8. poe 
Bent, A.M. Fifth dition, Revised and 

nlarged. 12mo. Vellum Cloth, $2. 
ble to students, writers, and libra- 
er, a collection of short, seutentious 
times, such as are constantly refer- 
to, ton but are 505 to be found in other books of 
reference. A short sketch of each speaker and 
the circumstances attending each remark is also 
ven. The work is brought down to tne latest 
ime, quoting 80 authors not before included, 
— containing over 300 new sayings from Agas- 
Choate, President Cleveland, Emerson, 
Rvarta, Carlyle, Gladstone, Wellington, Parveil, 
ete,, etc 
Familiar Allusions. A Handbook of Mis- 
cellaneous Information, including the 
names and piquent descriptions of Cele- 
brated Statues, Paintings, Palaces, 
Country Seats, Ruins, Churches, Ships, 
Streets, Clubs, Natural Curiosities, and 
the like. By W. A. WHEELER and C. 
G. WHEELER. $2.00. 
Events and Rpoche in Religious History. 
By JAMES FREEMAN CLARKE. _Iilus- 
trated. $2. 


Comranra.—The Gafeoemns The Buddbist 
Monks of Central Asia; The Christian Monks ; 
Augustine, Anseim, Beruard Jeanne @’Are ; Sav- 


onarola, Luther, roe: The Mystics: Neo- 
Pla’ pists, Ly oy 7 Fenelon. Sweden- 
Re : The Huguenots, 


yi + Soba Wesley ; The Mora- 
vians and Methodists. 

The Course of Empire. Being Outlines 
of the Chief Political Changes in the 
History of the World. Arranged by 
Centuries, with vari.rum illustrations, 
by C. G. WHEELER. 12mo0. $2.00. 

A magnificent treasury of history: 25 fuN- 


pasos ored mere, showing the governments of 
peaod Asia, in every century since 500 R, 


3 with chronological tabie, list of t mea, 
and 25 or more of history of euch century, 
with copious and vigorous quotations from 


Guizot, Macaulay, Mitman. Lecky, Hallam, Gib- 
bon, Livy, Grote, Buckie, Carlyle, et als, 


Edge-Tools of Speech. 


By MarTurin M. BaLwov, author of “ A 
Treasury of Thought,” ‘‘ Due South,” 
etc., etc. 1 vol., 8vo, $3.50. 


“A great new | work, in which are preserved the 
ex and opinions of the great 
thinkers and writers of all ages, from Confucius 
to Ruskin. These pungent apothegms and bLrill- 
fant memorabilia are all carefully classified by 
topics ; so that the choicert work of many 5 ears 
of it labor in the eee of America and 
Eurppe is is condensed in ifect form and made 
y available. It wilt indispensable to ail 
writers and speakers, and should be in every 
lbrary.”"—Traveller. 
Sold by Booksellers. Sent, 7. on 
receipt of price by the Publis 


TICKNOR & CO., Boston. 








NEW NOVELS. 


Mrs. Wister’s New Translation. 


SAINT MICHAEL. 


A Romance. From the German of E, Werner, 
thor of «B d and Blessed,” etc. 
I2mo. Letra Cloth, $1.25. 
The novels of E. Werner are always readable 
and In the highest degree entertaining Mrs, Wis- 
ter’s refined and pure pever leavs her amiss 
in making her selections, and the novel be! ore us 
is more interesting than any of ita predecessors. 
She is one of the best :ranslators from the German 
in this countsy try, and the felicitous manner in which 
the work has been done in the present volume 
adds to theo cheren of a truly agreeable vovel. 


Mrs. Wister’s Previous Translations. 
1I2mo. Extra Cloth. Each, $1.25. 
VIOLETTA, 
THK LADY WITH THE RUBIES, 
VAIN FOREBODINGS, 
PENNILESS GIRL, 
Ete, Ete., Ete. 


TAKEN BY SIEGE. 


A Novel. 12mo. Eatra Cloth. $1.25. 

“The story deals with the living forces and 
events of to-day. and is one of rj — vital and 
strong end keenly intesesting © late novels.” — 
Bostun Evening Travelier. 





a Ay ale ‘the p Rooksellers; or Ram 
w sen © publishers, mail, 
on receipt of the price. one 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, Publishers, 


715 and 717 Market St., Philadelphia 


BRAZIL: 
ITS CONDITION AND PROSPECTS 


By C. C. ANDREWS, 


Ex-Consul-General to Brazil; formerly United 
States Minister to Norway and Sweden. 


CONTENTS. 


Prefato: Public Instruction. 
Voysa: ) Brazil. Local Auminisiration. 
Getti to Housekeeping Fesieesentery Govern- 
Rio and its People. ment, 


Life and Manners. 

The Emperor of Brazil. 
Tijuca—: edra Bonita. 
Situa' ion, Resources,and 


Climate. 
American-Brazilian Re- 


lations. 
A Trip into the Interior. 
Visit to a Coffee-Planta-|Public Lands and Im- 

tion. migration. 

“I hope I may be able to present some facts in 
pe hes to the present situation of Brazil which 

be botb instructive and entertaining to gen- 

eral rs. My means of acquuiniance with 
that em are principally derived from a resi- 
dence of three zeere at Rio de Janeiro, its capital, 
while Lom ag in the service of the United States 
Government, during which period I made a few 
journeys into the interior.’’—From the Preface. 


1I2mo, Cloth, Price, $1.50. 
For sale by all booksellers; or will be sent by 
mail, post-paid, on receipt of price. 
D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 
1, 3, & 5 Bond Street, New York. 


Brazilian Literature. 
—. and 8tock- 


The Amance ge Vely. 
Beasts of Ss 
m4 and ncipa- 


The ‘keligious Orders, 








ritt _(olacktoard arm movement), 
Sumber Gnd Aston sey, Vooal Mune: Moding ave Modeling in clay, Molding SE: Cc HER lmao 
pom me Pte in ound, clay and putty, Study ‘of y, Kindergarten W in Sige in order. A-set 
Nance, Pm ing apparatus, Botany, . v. Geochen. emistry and wees ezeslator, mertt 
Prine he will be room and day. Stmtesont oe 8, cards elegantly mottoes. ries. per eet 
rel ir ee Gotures upon Fara Slogy, Pedaqonics ana ean The Vat ‘halt set 11% cards, S0c. | Large set sampies 


cols can its as to tuition, if they 


Wish th see all are ie work ith 

Miss BELLE THOMAS will conduct the MopEL SCHOOL. 

vial tse 00 wish fo attend should write at once, stating Work they 

Vention Weer nved at Studen’s’ Hail; also whether Ata 5a, all during Con- 
eek. Those who would like postal to send to friends will a 


sey yak wo tho ons S whether 











chromo scbool fine cards and 
ers supplies 200 Boe. "Price at and fot ty All 


FINE ART ‘PUB. CO., Warren, Pa. 


For Reducing School-Book Bills. 


Our new Stgaae Price. Price-list of Text-books of i 
blishers. hoo! Books lower than 
lishers’ wholesale list prices. Second 


Books in . Over 2,000 different titles 
all publishers), with classified in- 
showing the di t authors in the 
various branches of study. Mailed free on 





rate NE. 
of 5cta. ARTHUR Hisps. Cooper Institute, N 





wet Swe ep At Seg 








FRANCIS W. PARKER, aleak Park, Ill. 
Tepes 


thy ScHooL JOURNAL would esteem it favorable ‘if names of 
my way by Fiala Mould be likely to be interested, are sentthem 





as to where there are any lots of 
solicited, and 
W. J. WEEDON, 


To Boards of Education, Superintendents and Janitors. 


cash to any amount for any accumulation of new or oid school 
rr algo give a handsome present 


Book to vi in- 
ay any one giving me 


will be strict)y confidential. 
Dealer, in School Rooks, 25 Chambers Street, New York. 
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THERE'S NO MISTAKE ABOUT. IT. 


THE NATIONAL QUESTION Book 


is the question book to buy. You will 





make a mistake if you buy any other. And it is the book of all others for 


agents to sell. Applications are coming in so rapidly that already about 400 of the best counties have been given 
out to good agents. Don’t miss this chance. Send now $1.50 for a sample copy of the book with terms. Be sure 
to give your full address, references, experience (we wantonly good men), and territory wanted. Last month we 
gave a good idea of the book in these columns. Here are a few words from prominent teachers and educa. 
tional papers. These mean something. 


TESTIMONIALS AND PRESS NOTICES. 


B. G. NORTHROP, Clinton, Ct., says: 

**The National Question Book is at once concise and 
comprehensive, stimulating and instructive. The ques- 
tions seem to show the young teacher what he does not 
know and ht to know, and thus facilitates the 

uisition of the desired knowledge. This book will 
help in gaining the art of questioning, a rare attain- 
ment, but more essential for teacher than it is even 
for the lawyer.” 


B. ©. GREGORY, Sec’y of the N. J. Reading Circle, 
says : 
**T consider it very suggestive. Many of the questions 
suggest others to the teacher, and thus open mind 
to new aspects of the book she is teaching.’ 


D. GC. WILLIAMS, Co. Supt., York, Pa , says: 


“Tt is A aaa the best book of the kind I have ever 
examined 


T. M. BALLIET, Reading, Pa., says: Education (Dr. Mowry, editor), says : 
** It will prove a helpful book to young teachers.” ‘** It is a question book and a deal more. Itisa 
graded course of study for teachers and those preparing 
CHAS. JACOBUS, Supt. Schools, New Brunswick, N. toteach. Those who wish to advance in knowledge 


J., says: and ability will do well to possess it.” 
** Tt presents a larger variety than usual of solid ques-| t»diqna School Journal, sa 
tions upon many topics.” ““ This 1s one of the best oad the oy we have 
J. M_ GREENWOOD, Supt. Schools of Kansas City, he ee ee ee oe 
0., Says: 
‘The National Question book is without a peer.” | Canada School Journal, says : 
“This volume is really a contribution to educational 
The Biuoat ional News (Dr. Raub, Editor), says : | bey RY ,Points out to the teacher a road to profes- 


“Tt wil ve a valuable help to teachers in preparing | 
their — ons for either review or examination. The The N. E. Journal of Education, 
uestions are judiciously selected and eageage in their! ‘The aim (of the book) is pose Bm 7 iabete~to 1 in- 
aesaster the book is prepared b oe | spire teachers to know more and do better work through 
practical teacher and ought to meet with much favor.” | tee ss 





If there were space we could quote a hundred more. Pretty good for a book out ‘only five weeks. Well, the book 


is hr ggetin | far the best, for its whole 


aim is the improvement of the teacher. You want such a book, don't you? 


we u want to place it in the hands of all the teachers in your county, too. Well, then, write us a letter and 
a will do our best to make your work pleasant and profitable. 


E L. KELLOGG & CO., 


Educational Feaeenes: 25 Clinton Place. New York. 



































For Receptions, Friday Afternoons, 
i peer i a ts, Declamation Ex- 
hand . Recitation Hour, etc. 

As many tonghese tale a number of papers, we offer te our subscribers the great advantage of eubscribing through us to several pe pestegion’s, (FOUR SUMBERS )_ Takes the lead as the 
ata reduction in ee. This = ares t the trouble of corresponding with several publishers, and postage. The price includes the payment 0’ best publications of its kind for schools. 
postage and one year’s su ption 

One or more of these papers must be ordered in connection with the Journax or INstrruTE to obtain these club rates. N bey y -y+ in a ah a 24 easy Selesen 
After you have received the first copy of the paper or magazine that you have ordered from us, if it does not come regularly, you should 0. no special dress- 
write to the publisher, and not to us. On account of the of some of the publishers, it sometimes requires three or four be- es or stage a 11 declamations for boys; 25 
fore a mageene « ordered can reach the subscriber. Do not fail to state whether you are a new or old subsoriber to the other journals. recitations for girls o or Same s ; 40 short selections 
The pa must be nadvance. Subscriptions may begin now or at Am & os if ow are already a subscriber to any periodical named be- for the + we Any memorize, and several 
low, even pan it should not — for several months yet, subscribe thro’ W and your renewal may date from the expiration of songs, open ening and closing address- 
your present su iption to 3 f g ‘g PA g. 2 of g ga g g rad = etc. oar all aes choice, original, and se- 
Db a =| =5 ieces. 
, % EEO SE EtEZ ag gt A ~ 14 easy dia- 
WEEKLIES, ae EFS ERS ART PAPERS. an Lea EES No 2 RRR a REA 
Blade, Toledo. w $100 $215 $340 Art Amateur, N. ¥ m £00 435 500 | for Grencnorcines for the birthdays of Washing. 
Forest and w 400 455 5 80 n + & ¢ Biw 300 410 5230 | the primary class Ca HE et ictory. 
Harper’s Weekly, N. Y w 400 455 580 Decorator and = aM m 400 435 5 60 Contains 160 pages, filled with 21 dia- 
Harper’s Bazar, N. w 400 455 580 Magazineof Art, N. Y m 350 425 550 . & logues, all ada to the school stage; 
Home Journal, N. Be w 200 28 410 ns; 18 declamations: 27 picces for 
Hawkeye. ington. w 125 235 360 ED UCA TIONAL JOURNALS. rimary class to memorize; aa aomalal ke 
Literary World, D. am. 200 295 420 gan. w@ $2 00 $285 $410 | taneous pieces. 
Littel!'s Living Boston. wo 80 83 90 m 100 210 335 Containg 160 pages, with 13 easy dia- 
Lealie’s Illustrated Newspaper, N. ¥. w 400 455 580 « «200 206 210 | WO, Gicgues tor bons Be Eaten: 
ae — 5 Fa orker, N. Y © 35 oar 590 Cal. m 200 285 410 | tions for boys | 18 for for els; are ~ they selections 
Scientific American, N.Y. w 320 39 516 “"™ ‘ = 10 30 37 |poee jvaral maisceiiancows 
Supplement, N. Y. w 500 535 660 i. m 150 235 3 60 Prt 1 on laid paper, he e tllumt i 
and Village Schools. m 100 210 335 with handsom 
Ind. m 150 250 37% em ge Soaee. enh to teachers, 24 cts., by 
MONTHLY MAGAZINES. Kan. Journal. m 100 215 340 mail, 3 cts 
‘ m 
Minn 100 210 235 Tr 
Atlantic Monthly, Boston. m $400 $455 $580 wich oo a oe 
Py ag 2-123 13 33 == "o HELPS 
Century Magazine, N. /. m 400 48 610 ™ o 3 32 ta FOR TEACHERS. 
ge Mngazine, N. Y. m 250 335 460 “ 300 350 475 
"s Magasin & A m 400 435 560 4 am 16 250 37 Is the title of our new catalogue of books 
Hocpehola ¢ he) Brattleboro, Vt. m 110 225 350 “a _4 100 175 300 |for teachers, now ready. It contains 
Lippincott's Magazine, Phila. m 200 28 410 wy 100 210 335 | imits 84 full descri of our own 
Laws of Life, Danville, N. Y m 150 235 360 %;,% » iS an 3 a d ption 
Musical World, Cleveland, 0, m 100 210 335 pio, m too 628 «6382 | publications and a list of 250 of the most 
Gating, N American Review, N.Y. i +e Se le m 100 245 370 prominent books for teachers. These have 
, b> w 2 ‘ ° 
Erentlogical Journa}. N. xy # ‘= ae ~ “ m 10 210 3235 | been carefully classified into departments, 
Popular cinco Monthy. m 10 210 335 %e= m 150 290 372 |and every book has its title, number of 
Vick’s Illustrated Magazine, Rochester,N.Y. m 150 235 360 wy, m 100 210 335 | pages, price, special teacher’s price, and 
. Wis. m 100 210 335 All the prominent are further 
cRenan ou pop lye yeh gh amen oe 
Bab: m 50 165 290 Advance, Chicago. w 250 335 460 & or erence 
Ghaitrgun You Young Folks’ Journal. m 1 © 2 1S : = Christian Union, E: Ef 7. w 3 99 3 85 5 10 = list of ae and wed aed 
w ~ Christian-at-Wor' w and acareful index. Nothing like it is pu 
pera oat poe" Si 8 34 gammy py E 3% 3 £55 [lished Our prices arelow, and any tach 
Qu Late Men and Wo m 300 38 $10 7 oa ta te tee free 

Ce ume ve, N. Y. m 100 1 80 3 00 f School Times, Phila. bd 73 295 420 - 
rs Awake, Boston. m 300 375 500 #Watchman, Boston. w 2 335 460 a b. waridbe 0 00. 

‘outh’s Companion, Boston (new subs. only). w 175 260 385 JZion’s Herald, Boston. c w 2530 335 460 EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHERS, 

E. L. KELLOGC & CO., Educational Publishers, 25 Clinton Place, New York. 25 Clinton Place, New York 
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Vol. XXXIIL, No. 9. 


CULTIVATE A TASTE FOR READ- 
ING AS A SOURCE OF KNOW- 
LEDGE. 


Great interest is manifest in all 
parts of the country in the teaching of 
“Natural Knowledge,”. Elementary 
science is being placed in the course of 
study for grammar grades. The im- 
portance of training the mind to ob- 
serve and understand common things, 
is being realized as never before in the 
history of education. In no other sub- 
ject can so much knowledge be impar- 
ted indirectly as in that of reading. 
Formerly the selections in reading 
pooks were of a purely literary and 
moral character. 

In the best of the late readers there is 
a great change. Selections are chosen 
as well for the information they contain 
as for their literary merit. This is es- 
pecially true of the Lippincott Series. 

In the Fifth Reader of this series is: 


THE “AROUND THE WORLD 
LETTERS.”—These letters form a se- 


ries of chapters alternating with others | cester. 


on a different basis, and relate inci- 
dents of a three years’ voyage by a class 
of students accompanied by their in- 
structors. The letters combine a large |” 


amount of geographical and historical | aaditio 


information, so interwoven with choice 
literary selections as to furnish a great 
variety of interesting and instructive 
reading-matter. 

THE CHARACTER OF THE SE- 
LECTIONS.—After the voyagers leave 
England and Scotland, they visit Hol- 
land, and a brief account of that inter- 


esting country is followed by Gold- Cook 


smith’s poetical description of it. 

The description of the voyage up the 
Rhine is a pleasing setting to selections 
from Byron and others, while the view 
of Bingen, nestled among its hills is en- 
hanced by Mrs. Norton’s “Bingen on 
the Rhine.” In Paris, at the Hotel of 
the Invalids, we are reminded of ‘‘ Na- 


poleon’s Return” from St. Helena, and | 1 


following this we have Tennyson’s ode 
to England’s greatest soldier, the Duke 
of Wellington. 

While making a tour of the Holy 
Land, every locality of which is rich in 
historic associations and has furnished 
themes for some of the finest literary 
productions, quotations are made, 
which will be read with much greater 
interest and profit than when presen- 
ted in isolated selections. The same 
plan is followed as they pass from Pal- 
estine to Egypt, through that ancient 
land, and then back through the Medi- 
terranean, touching at Utica, the 
scene of Cato’s soliloquy and death. 
After viewing Carthage, their route is 
to the Madeiras and Teneriffe, to St. 
Helena, through the East Indies, to 
— to Japan, to San Francisco, and 

e. 


A full set of Lippincott’s Readers (five 


books) will be sent, prepaid, for examina- | in 


tion on receipt of $1.50, (the six books, 
£2.00). Fifth, 75 cents, Address - 


1. B LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, Publishers, 


Noa, 715 & 717 Maxket St., Philadelphin. 


PHYSICAL TRAINING. 


NEW LINE OF APPARATUS FOR 
SCHOOL USE. 


Wooden Dumb- Bells. 


Ten numbers from one and three-fourth 
inch balls to four inch. A good, neat, 
durable line of goods at moderate prices. 
from 25 cents to 70 cents per pair. 


Wands. 


A new line of Wands from 86 inches to 
60 inches, with balls on ends or ne | Bholte 
from 15 cents to 45 cents. 


Wooden Rings. 


Good, strong, hard-wood rings. Durable 
and neat. 


Send for full catalogue to 


MILTON BRADLEY C0,, 


Springfield, Mass. 
THE SUPPLEMENTAL DICTIONARY. 


Edited and Compiled Ph. 
7. Ruv. SAaMomL Fatvtows, D LL.D. 





Oem —é eeeeed oy 35.000 W rds, and New 

01 Phrases, 
Meanings to old words, and over 400 illustrations 
not found in Latest Edition of Webster or Wor- 


WHAT EDUCATORS SAY ABOUT IT 
President r" H. SEELYE, of Amherst: “I have 
examined it for words I have looked in vain for 
in any other dictionary, and have not yet found 
it at fault.” 
Preadent E.G. ROBINSON, Brown University: 
Supplemen onary mani y sup- 


plies a wan 
Hon. GEO. HOWLAND, Superintendent Publie 
Sepoo, Chicago: nd | haye found it , @ valuable 


standard 
A. P. 3 TONE. Superintendent Sehools, Spring- 
field, Mass.: ‘‘ It seems to be a ve: desirable sup- 
plemen to the ard dictionaries.” 


standard 
NELL, President Chautauqua 
Readi ing Union: “Scholars, business 
men, scientists, and all who use la for its 
current value, will wis the scholarshi 
and the enterprise that ae this new wor 
within the reach of 


RANSOM DEXTER, ment LL.D.: * No family 
of even ordinary attainments can afford to be 
without it.” 

Rev. CHARLES R. BLISS, Secretary New West 
Education Copeieton “A vey of which no 
scholar can afford to be destitu 
ALBERT G. LAN E, Superintendent of Schools, 

Ti: A valuabie supplement to 


oy 


Professor T. HARRIS, Concord Scbool of 
eaiesoees : Mi find it to bea very useful book. 
a the words I a di 
for a 2 have not received for some time 
more useful in my library.” 

e NOR 'N BRIDGE, M. D., ex-President Board 
of Education, Chicago: “I am very much pleased 
with the ‘Su mental Dicti Fae my 

J.C.@ OUGH, President ell Agricul- 
tural College : * It meets a want of every one who 
uses the lish 


Rev. E. WINS. " Baitor New England 
Journal of Education: “I would not be without 
it for twice its value. It contains just the words 


—— to find—new, timely, suggestive of 


The work is uniform in dize of style of bind- 
ing, etc., with Webster’ ¢ Unabridged. and 
containe over 500 pages. 
nA Bh postpaid 


$075; Mel? Moose’ can Lees een, 
The Interstate 


No Task to Study these Books. 


Approved by All Leading Educators. 
The Latest and Best! 





Studies in English 
Baldwin's English Literature. 2 vols. 
y and Prose. 
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CHOICE NEW BOOKS. 


THE BEST BOOKS FOR 
Entertainments, ixkibitions, and Other Purposes. 


riage Ue ToS oF tha." ger, “Spot ute 
s 0 . 
cover.. . he 40c. Paper, 25c. 
Little People’s Speaker. eres eS. soul stirring Patriotic 
rations, etc. Boards, 250, Paper, 165c. 
E. C.and L. J. Rook. Absolutely new 
F s aaete ot Rentention, “Moti Contains : Motion es i 
otion Pieces, Drills, eta. P: 

















ant: Concert Recitations, Holiday 


Chaic bound. Paper, 25c. 
j e H ng and Recitation. Adapted for use in public and 
private eee is a very fine selection of articles from our best 
authors. e wo its perusal as a sure cure for the blues.”’— 


recommend 
San yo! Cal. A ti ved cover, 
Adwocate, cisco, AA x. ely engra —-. 


pi ie at 
The Elocutionists Annual, No_14, \,ccrsture‘sr"Se Sour. “Vuufora 
y previous num num always on hand. 200 i 
. Paper, 30e. 
’ . iginal, oe 
h a e : of i Sei of eS Ry 
to an Statesman, Milwau 


Cloth, $1.00. Paper, 60. 


How to b ; By William Pittenger, This work 

nd’ ; ve public speaker. 2m0.. iin nadbomnely 

rseverance mia: me a y a ve public er. oO. Handsomely 
= engraved cover. ad ° Boards, 5 Paper, 30c 

adi uve, of the Academie Francaise. 
Reading as Translated frow 1 = ninth oe 7 mae re nen 


Bverybody should Re tt cian ebithenhes of oasis and chats also announcement of 
The above books are sold by all booksellers and newsdealers, or will be mailed upon receipt 
THE NATIONAL SCHOOL OF ELOOUTION AND ORATORY, 
1127 Girard Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


PUBLICATION DEPARTMENT. 
CHAS. C. SHOEMAKER, Manager. 


LIVE TEACHERS! 


Let me tell you of a few books that will be a source of much interest to you 
and your pupils, daily and hourly. 








for Schools and Families with Home-made Apparatus. 

DD. The Ps has been engaged in teaching for many years, and has 
felt th the want Fe a fe chose manual of capertemgnnation without cos: ly apparatus; te interest and 
instruct young persons in schools. This little treatise is the result of such want. It pres: nts 


quite a number of simple aes with air, water, light, net 8 he various ts other 
common illustrating in physivs, chemistry, sacphn eg ob ny, physio geography. 
and other rtments. New edition just out. A wonderful li words te many t 

cost Price, 25 cents, paper, 40 cents, cloth. 


of School Contains matter for over one hundred “ talks” 
gstesets, such as water, money, railway-building. etc. Much information may be hes ot 
To teachers who to - their pupil’s to fields unexplored by 
book i is of much value. Blue cloth, 242 pp., price, 90 cents. 


yy Plain, Sensibie, Reliable, Complete Guide, for the observance of 
and on all occasions. A on school-room etiquette and in new 

ly for boys girls from 1410 18 years old, are alone 
is pea ie will make an excellent present or prize 


8, 
s Choice » g choice, original, humorous, but moral 
ap RR years upwards. Price, 20 cents. 


Morrison’s Read and Recitations, In three parts, Primary, Intermediate and 
Higher. Price, 20 cen This book and Pritchard's Dialogucs, 32 cents, 
Outlines for Of animals, birds, noted men, etc., to the black- 


Travs Pictures. 
board. Seventy-five sub, Send ten cents for samples. 
How to Teach United States 


and ng At History. 4 boo! beske of Brace so Outiinen, To Topics, 
in H and an i ber of 
hn Sp pit aS rn st aves 


stadying History. ‘Cloth, $1. Selec omen $1.60. 
New p hay — ~~ ., describing the above and hosts of other method books, Speakers, 
Cards, dress 
A. 


Song Books, etc., etc., sent free. Ad 
FLANAGAN, 
163 RANDOLPH STREET, CHICAGO. 




















since. — Das | SOWER, POTTS & CO. 
old 2 OS toctres caying. tet won the ighe PHILADELPHIA. 
Or rea ta in life: i¢ ts asnoulshing how litio we 
Cape whys and wherefores nee THE NORMAL EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 
a . In 7 
hurl Durly of title world we are apt to take for | Dr- Brooks’s Normal Mathematical Course 
granted facts as they: J we have} 1. Standard Arith. Coarse, in Four Books. 
not time them. The " /. 
Milwaukee, & St. Railway Com-| * me —¢ end Lig Books, com 
pany endeavored to save the en mind Beccks's Arithmetic, 
the trouble of much research, and has published igher 
in a little book entitled “Why and Wherefore,” | Brooks’s 
many reasons cay various | i. t.... ———— Geom ee a ometry. 
Rae ie Ul with prodt aearellable class book | Manuals of M and Kays to the Above. 
in public and pri schools, a household “ Nor. Uuien Systera 
selerenet: it is invaluable, and as well as 
STUye proce can rent ee eee Lyte’s Bookbeeping ané Blanks. 
While Jag, my oy Oy Le 
vertising Railway Company, LEASE mention Tax JourxaL when correspond- 
that fact does not detract from its value, and a 
copy of 4 Way and Weerefore, wil be vent ce | _——_—_—— 
to Zz 
to AV. H. Carpenter, General Passenger Agent,| J LOVELL & CO., Educational Pub- 
Milwaukee, Wis. mini 3 See Phos, Hew VaR ie 
contributions of a live, crisp, prac- “ mail, Prac- 
tical to a live, progressive ware the eeu — 
Mark price on and enclose wh 1 
for its return if not 
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Care for the Children 


Children fee! the debility of the changing sea- 
sons, even more than adults, and they become 
cross, peevish and uncontrollable. The blood 
should be cleansed and the system invigorated 
by the use of Hood's Sarsaparilla. Give it a trial. 

“ Last spring my two children were vaccinated. 
Soon after, they broke all out with running sores, 
so dreadful I thought I should lose them. Hood's 
Sarsaparilla cured them completely; and they 
have been healthy ever since. I do feel that 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla saved my children to me,” 
Mrs. C. L. THOMPSON, West Warren, Mass. 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
Sold by all druggists. $1; six for $5. Mado 
only by C. 1. HOOD & CO., Lowell, Mass. 


100 Doses One Dollar 
TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 


THE BOSTON TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
Successful Teachers seeking better po- 
sitions, and Superintendents and com- 
mittees wanting good Teachers, are 
invited to apply to Everett O. Fisk, 
Manager, 13 Tremont Place, Boston. 


Teachers’ Bureau. 


w? Cz 
(FOR BOTH SEXES.) 


a plies Professors, Teacaers, Governesses, Mu- 
ans, etc., to Colleges, pers, Stenograp ano 
Ceo a 80 Bookkeepers, —~ ae 
ey aly and Cashiers to Business Fi 
( 


329 Fifth Ave., N. ¥. 
AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 


Teachers’ Agency 


Introduces to coll . schools, and —- su. 
perior Professo rincipals, Tutors, 
and Governesses for every departmento instruc- 
tion ; recommends good schools to parents. Call 
on or address 
Mrs. M. J. roe 
American and 














kL Square, —_ ork. 


Reliable Teachers 
Prompt iced tea for Families, Schools, Col- 
~ fm ~ su pplted with a 





Circulars of Good Schools Free to 
School Property rentea and sold. ‘School = 
Kindergarten rial, etc. 


E. 
31 E. 17th 8t., bet. Broadway 
New York City. 


and 4th Ave. 





BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Successful teachers wanted for ensuing school 
year. — already on our boo: 
Circulars free. il when in city. 
J. Ransome Bridge, Manager, 
110 Tremont S8t., cor. Bromneld, 
AMERICAN 


REST TEACHERS, AND FOREIGN. 


atone © aay for Families, Schools, and 
without charge. 
Skilled Teachers me upped © with Positions. 
Cpenient o ls free to Parents. 
ool Seomens rented and sold. 
“sehool and Kindergarten 9 etc. 
. SCHERMERHORN & 
Gunde a Institute, 7 East Privy St. *N. ¥. 


For larger salaries, or change of location, 
address Leachers’ ‘Co-operative Associa- 


tion, 170 State Street, Chicago, Ill. Orville 
Brewer, Manager. 


DO YOU WANT TEACHERS ? 
DO YOU WANT SCHOOLS! 
Southern School Agency. 


(ESTABLISHED .1850.) 
1 Procures COMPETENT Teachers pabesis 


and Families without as with lies 
TEACHERS seeking cr suitable fable Paces | to 


at small be For 
stamp, 8. WooL iN ~Kie y 26° South 


Cherry S8t., Nasnvilie, Tenn. 


Pennsylvania Educational Bureau 
oe i 


Every State and 


BOSTON. 














a nw an old sng a and has —— 
usuali, 8 ph 
sitions and schools wi Th pe. 
“Your ess secured the 
tessorship of Nacural 10 or or Seevoeaty for Mr. 
“ ohn Lear. Twelve bows RUPP, Prewt Gen ven it 
another wen. 5 ip Gentoal niver- 
sty o¢ oniais to “Le ‘B hy ocy mm papas 
L.. 
Street. Alletown, Pa. 





N®? Fee for Registration, LS ph gy wow advan- 
tages for those who Ly an Agency or- 
ganizea and Conducted for Actual business 

yee Competent leachers in $aitabie Positions. 


‘orm wt 
“Re, American School B 
'2 West 14th Street, New York, 


TUDENTS OF BROWNING WI'L FIND MUCH 
bo Snezes* and assist them -p A the little 


“Outline Studies of bert Brownin; 
Browning Society 
classification 
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the cnt entire works of the is ade, arrauged for 
oon guisance of ome andc¢ In connection ction with 





sketch of the so called uM 
pecan pA the work. and. the ules that 
saitions, ¢ cloth, at 56 


baiTH%SS.|stantiy patrol the 


oun th 


Dubitsned in two 
price Uy ee Sis nace’ sae 


Pro- | oughly organ 





THE PUBLISHERS’ DESK. 


In these progressive days, few men of 
sense are found to question the genuine 
value of life insurance ; the only question 
jn the premises being as to the company 
in which it is safest and most profitable to 
insure. . Without any prejudice to other 
companies, we are glad to state our own 
strong predilections in favor of the Massa- 
chussetts Mutual Life Insurance Company. 
We cannot better re-enforce our advice to 
others in this matter than by mentioning 
the fact that we are ourselves insured in 
this company, having taken our own ad- 
vice on the ground of this company’s un- 
doubted strength and security, backed by 
management active and enterprising, and 
at the same time thoroughly conservative 
and well-grounded. A suggestion by the 
way occurs just here to such teachers as 


may be able to devote s time in the 
work of any insurance soliciting, that this 
company is one on account of the 
advantages we have named whose service 
will be found especially profitable. 





The season is almost upon us when the 
lover of natural scenery will be looking 
wistfully forward to his yearly excur- 
sions. He will think of many beautiful 
sights which he has already recorded and 
more which he hopes to catch in due sea- 
son, keeping them as mementoes forever 
by means of his little dry-plate photo- 

graphic outfit, which apparatus stands 
among the foremost of modern delights, 
achieved by science for the artistic eye. If 
sn ee I our readers have not yet pro- 
d themselves with this means of per- 
pote and enduring pleasure, they are 
commended to the services of 
Messrs. W. H. Walmsley & Co., of 1016 
Chestnut St., Philadelphia, who make a 
speciality of such outfits in addition to 
every description of optical goods, an il- 
lustrated pr.ce list of which will be mailed 
free on application. 


In the March Scribner’s Prof. N. 8. 
Shaler of Harvard, has an article on ‘“‘ The 
Stability of the Earth.” The subject is of 
interest, and the author is an authority on 
geological questions, so that the paper will 
undoubtedly attract wide notice ; the arti- 
cle is accompanied by numerous illustra- 
tions. Apaper by Mr. Edward J. Lowell on 


ks. | ‘‘ The Bayeux Tapestry,” isboth entertain- 


ing and ripe with curious historical infor- 
mation. A third contribution of special 
note to educators will be Prof. William 
James’ discussion of ‘‘Instinct” and the 
laws of mental development. 


The enormous business done by the New 
York Life Insurance Co. may be taken as 
some indication of conspicuous merit 
widely rat this The fact speaks for 
itself, that this company had in force on 
the first of J anuary more than three hun- 
dred million dollars of insurance ; a gin 
in every direction over the previous year. 
Many of the facts and figures of this com- 
pany’s business and standing are of de 
cided interest to the student of social 
economics, whether he be among the 
insured or not. Among other excellent 
ideas in which it took the initiative, it was 
the first. to omit from its polices the clause 
making them void in case of suicide, and 
first to the policy-holder’s right 

to paid up insurance by originating and 
introducing the first non-forfeiture polices. 


The revised edition of Johnson’s Uni-| n 
versal Cyclopzedia is now complete, bring | os 
ing every-department of this great wor 
down to October, 1886. It is the only 
cylopeedia that has been made by a thor- 
ized body of scholars, having 
thirty-three department editors and more 
than two thousand eminent specialists as 
contributors, who have written and placed 
their names to articles in it. While it is 
compact in form, being in eight volumes, 
it is more comprehensive in number of 


in| subjects treated than any other, contains 


more matter than any other save one, is 
the latest of all the cyclopzdias, and cheap 
in price. 


Man le, while stopping at hotels, 
make Yndncelves miserable by worryin, 
about Firr. The Grand Union Hotel, 
New York City, _ just had erected eight 

esca All through the halls 

are fire-hose, k fire extinguishers 
and hand —_ Four watchmen con- 
building during thei be i 





THIRTY-FIFTH ANNUAL REPORT. 





The Massachusetts Mutual Life Insurance Company 


For the Year Ending December 31, 1886. 





RECEIPTS IN 1886. 


—— and Rents, 
Profit and Loss, 


Total, : . ‘ ‘ ‘ 


DISBURSEMENTS. 


$1,332,712.25 
413,192.17 
11,368.79 


$1, 757,278.21 





Death Claims (less $5,000 otmpene : . é - $496,095.00 
Matured Endowments, . 142,807.00 
Surplus returned to Policy-holders i in Dividends, 204,600.72 
Surrendered and Canceled Policies, P ° d « 115,367.45 
Total payments to oo : i $958,870.17 
Commissions and Salaries, * 247,671,388 
Other Expenses, . 70,304.20 
317,975.53 
Taxes and Licenses paid Mass. and other Insur- 
ance Departments, . : G . $25,004, - 
Taxes on Real Estate, . 17,048.1 
42,053.19 
Expenses on Real Estate, : . 88,846.33 
Re-insurance, . . . 20,586.72 
Total Disbursements, > . ‘ . $1,378,331.97 
ASSETS. 
First Mortage Loans on Real Estate, ° $1,933,132.09 
Loans Secured by Collaterals, : : 489,165.96 
Loans on Compnny’s Policies in force, 228,300.00 
United States Bonds, » 110,750.00 
City, County, Township ae other Bonds, 655,917.89 
Gas and Water Bonds, . 722,200.00 
National Bank Stocks, 93,557.75 
Railroad Bonds. 1,204,765.00 
Railroad and other Stocks, 857,637.50 
Real Estate. 1,109,566.89 
Premium Notes on Policies i in force, 528,436.42 
Bills Receivable, . 3 : 6,099.90 
Cash on hand and in Bank, 246,114.88 
Interest and Rents accrued, 140,587.05 
Premiums in course of collection (less loading 20: csi cent. ),  81,878,61 
Deferred Premiums (less loading 20 per cent.), 146,505.38 
Total Assets, JoRgtiopeie » 2 | ace 
LIABILITIES. 
Reserve by Massachusetts Standard, . , ‘ ‘ $7,785,772.00 
Death Claims not adjusted and not ‘due, ; . ‘ 80,951.00 
Endowment Claims not adjusted and not wy 8,191.00 
Unpaid Dividends, . 9 - ‘ 8,966.49 
Premiums paidin advance . . ; 8,420.47 
Total Liabilities, . ° ‘ : $7,897,300.96 
Surplus by Massachusetts Standard, . ‘ . , ‘ $656,764.36 
Surplus by New York Standard (about) . mae 1,192,000.00 
Number of Policies issued in 1886, 2,628, i insuring : 8.064,390 00 
Number of Policies in force December 31, 1886, 16,537, insuring 41, 246.538.00 
Springfield, Mass.’ Jan. 25, 1887. 
The undersigned have carefully examined the cash, exeurition, and balances of the Massa- 


chusetts Mutnal Life Insurance Company, and find the’ —_' to neueee with the above statement. 


J. R. REDFIELD, | Auditors. 










Cuticura 
A ‘ om eg 
, or every form o 
aN Skin pA Blood 
EZ =Disease= 
from —= 
PIMPLES to SCROFULA. 


GEIN ZOREO RSS OF A LIFE TIME IN- 
stantly relieved bye warm bath with Curt- 
ous eoAP. 6 real Skin — =. 

cation of CuTicurA, the great Skin Cure 

“PP his cing net with two or three deses of 

r 


Curr LVENT, New 
- keep The b blood cool, the pe tion pure and 
nirritati ting, the bowels open, liver ae kid- 


active, will s An eee. gh 
ma, tetter, ~ ye Pp - 
cecal ge a ae 
orturing, , 8ca 
diseases Of th Somes Es ~~ P, loss of bain, 
when wt a and al) known remedies fail. 
Sold everywhere. Price, CUTroURA, 50c.; SOAP, 
25c.; RESOLVENT, $1. ——— by the Porrer 
DRUG AND CHEMICAL Co, Bos" ow Mass. 
2 Send for How to Cure Skin Diseases.” 


PIM? LES. blackheads, chap and oily skin 
prevented by CuTICURA MEDICATED SoapP. 

















5 Does your SCHOOL 
i} need A NEW ONE? 
Does the old surface 
need BE-COATING? 
5 Years Guarantee. 














Have You Seen 


QUEER QUESTIONS 
READY REPLIES, 


By S. Grant OLIPHANT. 





One volume handsomely bound in cloth. 
PRICK, 75 CENTS. 





Teachers ! if you want to inter- 
est your pupils, and at the same 
time impart to them valuable in- 
formation in History, Geography, 
Biography, Philosophy, Science, 
&c.; be sure and have a copy of 
this book on your desk. 

Sent, postpaid, on receipt of price. 
Address 


New England Pub. (0. 


3 SOMERSET ST., BOSTON. — 


CONSUMPTION. 


rouse def canes ofthe the worst tnd and o¢ long ve anding 


will send rwo ovens _— a VAL 
prensa Sea 
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R. H. MACY & 60. 
14th St., Sixth Ave., and 13th St., 
NEW YORK. 





Special Bargains. 


AN IMMENSE sTOCK OF LADIES’ 
CHILDREN’S 


MODLIN UNDERWEAR, 


ALL OF OUR OWN MANUFACTURE, AT THE 
LOWEST PRICES IN THE COUNTRY. 


AND 


OUR GENTLEMEN’S 


UNLAUNDRIED SHIRT at 68 Cts. 


Is equal to any shirt sold at one dollar. War- 

ranted Wamsutta Muslin, Bosoms of Carefully- 

Selected Linen, and Buttonholes Hand-Made. 
BOY’S SIZES, 49 ots. 


LINEN GOODS 


OF ALL KINDS. 


Blankets, Flannels, 
Curtains, Etc. 


BLACK AND COLORED, 


Silks, Satins, Plushes, 


AND 


DRESS COODS. 


Our Prices below all Competition. 
Special Attention given to Mail Orders, 


ernie Ty oe tat WILL BE READY 
ABOUT MARCH 1, AND WILL BE 
MAILED ON ONCE OF TEN 


R. H. MACY & CO. 


STATEN ISLAND 


Fancy Dyeing, Establishment. 


BARRETT, NEPHEWS & C0., 
6 and 7 John Street, New York. 


47 North Eighth Street, Philadelphia. 

43 North Charles Street, Baltimore. 

Dye, Clean and Refinish Deep Goods ané 
| ermege Dresses Cleaned and Dyed withou 

"sels; received and returned by = and ex 
press; also called for and delivered free withi: 
city limits. 

dond for Circular and Price List. 


Lace 








H°Yvs RM, Office, Nox 110 CoML ANY OF Be ane 
Annual Statemen ty tat 1886" 





Cash CAPITAL. : be ttt 000 @0 
ESSre EPCMsA Whew snc oning, PL 
Net Surplus, 1,227,995 10 

CASH ASSETS, $7,618,116 08 


OMMARY oF ASSETS, 





Cash in 795 
Bonds & Mt’ being lst lien on R’1 Es’t 550 Ov 
pees 4 Staten Stocks, jue), 2,879,390 06 
& R. R. 8tocks (m’ket value) 1,522,550 00 
ate & City Bonds, (market value), 222,000 00 
Loans on on, Stocks, payable om dem demand, 122,850 60 
sd due on r mary 1686, cine 97,056 +4 
Real Estate. 1,272,633 77 
TOTAL, $7,618 116 08 
T. B. GREENE, Cuas. J. Martin, Pres. 
W. L. BiggLow, > As’t Sea's. hs A HEA, Vice- 
E.G. Syow, Jr. J.H. WasHBunn, V.P. & Sec. 


New York, January 12th, 1886 





—o JOHNSON 
MANUFACTURER OF 


CHURCH AND SCHOOL FURNITURE, 





EINDERGARTEN "TABLES, ETO, 
490 Hudson St., New York. 





Sharpt ms! 


fete ae in en 
poe 


Plaster 
Pitch, 








Stops. Acts tua ~~ uickly. The great. 
, cures 
get strengthening plaster perma iced 


Be ca. for 91.05 Malin Sor pela. 


Hop Plaster 


Teacher: ‘If 72 were venoms of a 
country fair and wanted a gate-tender, 
what would you do?’ Pupil: ‘ Boil it.” 


CREAM BALM GATARRH 


CLEANSES THE 
HEAD. ALLAYS 
INFLAMMATION. 
HEALS the SORES 
RESTORES THE 
SENSES OF TASTE, 
SMELL, HEARING. 
A QUICK RELIEF. 
A POSITIVE CURE 

A a gs is applied into each nostri! and 13 
a eee Price, 50 cents at Druggists; by mail, 


red, 60 cents. Circulars free ELY BROS., 
Druggists, Owego, N. Y. 


CURE hie DEAF 


— oo Improved Cashes joned Bar Proms 
he hearing, an ork of of 
the wotarel a 


iL 















d perform 
oo. Always in position, but invisible 
to others and comfortable to wear. Ali conversation 
4 even whispers heard distinctly. We refer to those 
them send for illustratea book with testimon- 
ial Ls) ddress 
IsCOX, 853 Broadway, N. Y., Mention this paper 


EPPS’S 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


COCOA 


ELEGANT SHAPE, 
HEALTH and 
COMFORT 


Perfectly Combined in 


MADAME FOY’S 


Skirt Supporting 


CORSET. 


i 














tory in the market. A Vili 
For sale by all lesd-(a 5 ANWISUR Wt 
ng dealers. Peer 
Price by mail $1.30. ‘S 


FOY, HARMON & 
MADWICK, Mew Maven. Conn. 


BELLS, 
BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY. 


Be) ls of Pure Copper and Tin for Churches 
hools, Fire Alarms,Farms, etc, FULLY 
AR ED. Catalogue sent Free. 


VANDUZEN & TIFT, Cincinnati, O. 


tory Belis tor Schools, Chu qn 

















MENEELY & CO. | Ext», 
WEST TROY, N, ¥. 1826. 
Description and prices on app 





McShane Bell Foundry. 
caihimes and. Penis, 


Send for Pr Price and Catal 
Adtrens, | H. ~l, 4 


for 








” Mention th Sie el 









CCOD NEWS 
TO LADIES! 


ENJOY A CUP OF GOOD TEA AND COFFEE. 
Send to the OLD RELIABLE, No Humbug. 


Greatest inducements ever offered. Now Be time to get up 
orders for our celebrated TEAS and COFFEES, and secure a 


beautiful Gold Band or Moss Rose China Tea Set, or Handsome 

Decorated Gold Band Moss Rose Dinner Set, or Gold Band or Moss 

Decorated Toilet Set, or White Granite Dinner Set, or 

No Enuse can 9) re the oe lit (ors ; 

o ive same y 0 s jums as 
We stand'at the head and petition. ro 


Te 


COMPANY THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY 


P. 0. Box 289. 


31 & 33 Vesey St., New York, 


A little fellow went to a blacksmiuth’s to 
see his father’s horse shod. The black- 
smith began to pare the horse’s hoof, and 
thinking this was wrong, the little boy 
said, earnestly : “My pa don’t want his 
horse made iooation: 


The man who believes money talks, al- 
ways wants to bet, 


lt is no longer called a ‘‘ will,” The new 
term is a ‘*suggestion.” 


What is culture worth if it is but the 
whitewash of a rascal? 


A boy described heathen as ‘‘ folks wat 
don’t fight over religion.” 


** You want more exercise.” ‘‘ But, doc- 
tor, Im a postman.” ‘Then you need 
rest—join the police force.” 


**Look here, don’t be so stuck up.” ‘I 
can’t help it. I’m a bill poster. 7 = ee 
you ought to be stuck down.” 


The shoemaker who advertises *‘ boots 
that will never wear out ” must believe in 
the immortality of the sole. 


A new book is entitled ‘“‘The Keyhole 
Country.” It is undoubtedly full of con- 
versations accidentally overheard. 


to the brains 
estroy they first 


Figures are perplexin, 
Whom the gods would 
make ’em add. 


The beaver must have been the “ earliest 
mason,” 


Farmer—‘‘ Do you want this job of 
shoveling snow?” Tramp—‘‘I am nota 
snow-shoveler ; I sprinkle lawns. The 
man who shovels snow will be along in 
about ten minutes.” 


IMPORTANT. 


When visiting New ro City, save © Baggage 
Express and ge Hire, and st at t 
Grand Union Hotel, epporte ene Central 


Do eng ny 4 Furnished Rooms at $1 and 
Kf =~ per day, European plan. Elevators, and 

odern Conveniences. 

Kestaurants —— with the best. Horse cars, 
stages, and elevated railroads to all depots. You 
can live better for less money at the Grand Union 
Hotel, than any other first-c: hotel in the City. 


A Detroit organist trilled ‘Iam a Pir- 
ate King,” as the deacon was taking up 
the collection. 


Are You Making Money? 


There is no reason w Py you should not make 
large sums of money ou are able to work, 
All you need is the right vind of emyloyment or 
business. Write to Hallett & Co., Portland, 
Maine, and they will send vou, free, full infor 
mation about work that you can do ard live at 
home, wherever yen are 

by from $5 to $2 

not required; you are started free. 
allages, Better not delay. 


® 


ocated, earning there- 
per day, and upwards. Capital 
Either sex ; 


Every now and then a man’s mind is 
stretched by a new idea or sensation, and 
never shrinks back to its former dimen- 
sions. 


The usual treatment of catarrh is very unsat- 
isfactory. as thousands of despairing patients 
can testify. On this point a trusrwortby medical 
writer says: ** Proper local treatmentis positive- 
4 necessary to success. but many, if not most of 

e remedies in general use by p ysicians afford 
but temporary bevefit. A cure certainly cannot 
be expected irom snuffs, powders, douches, and 
washes.” Ely’s Cream ‘Balm is a remedy whicb 
combines the Tuspertant — of quick ac- 
a specific curative power with perfect safety 
and ‘pleasantness to the patient. 


A naturalist recommends the eating of 
raw onions for insomnia. The theory 

probably is that you will goto sleep to 
avoid smelling your breath. 


ADVICE TO MOTHERS. 


MRS. ewe SOOTHING SYRUP should al 
Sootas for CHILDREN TEETHING. It 
~ ibe CHILD, SOFTENS the evans sere 


all pain, CU WIND COLIC and is the 
ED it DIARRHEA, 25 CTS A BOTTLE. 


**T wouldn’t be a fool, if I were you,” 
e| said Jones toa friend, “If you were me 
you wouldn’t be a fool,” was the reply. 


Saqmeanes ane BORN ky m cenfeney to 4 
sumption. Such persons, 1 value life, m 
not permit a Cough or Sais eee a 


in the lungs and chest. ie best known remedy 
for 2 is Hale’s aioe of Horehound and 
Tar. 25c.. 50c. and $1. 


Gienn’s Sulphur Soap heals and beantifies, 2c. 


Hill's Hair and Whisker Dye—Black 4 Brown, So. 
Pike’s Toothache Drep< cure in 1 Minute, Ba 


Florida has voted for a new consti- 
tution. That is what northern visitors go 
there for. 


MADAME PORTER’S COUGH BALSAM 


Is always reliable. Relieves Coughs, Colds, and 
all affections of the Throat and Lungs. - 


“Did n’t Know ’t was 
Loaded”’ 


May do for a stupid boy’s excuse ; but 
what can be said for the parent who 
sees his child languishing daily and fails 
to recognize the want of a tonic and 
blood-purifier? Formerly, a course of 
bitters, or sulphur and molasses, was the 
rule in well-regulated families ; but now 
all intelligent households keep Ayer’s 
Sarsaparilla, which is at once pleasant 
to the taste, and the most searching and 
effective blood medicine ever discovered. 


Nathan 8. Cleveland, 27 E. Canton st., 
Boston, writes: “‘ My ‘daughter, now 21 
years old, was in perfect health until a 
year ago when she began to complain of 
fatigue, headache, debility, dizziness, 
indigestion, and loss of appetite. I con- 
cluded that all her complaints originated 
in impure blood, and induced her to take 
Ayer’s Sarsaparilla. This medicine soon 
restored her blood-making organs to 
healthy action, and in due time reéstab- 
lished her former health. I find Ayer’s 
Sarsaparilla a most valuable remedy for 

the lassitude and debility incident to 


spring time.’ 

J. Castright, Brooklyn Power Co., 
Brooklyn, N. Y., says: “As a Spring 
Medicine, I find a splendid substitute 
for the old-time compounds in Ayer’s 


Sarsaparilla, with a few doses of Ayer’s 
Pills. After their use, I feel fresher and 
stronger to go through the summer.’ 


Ayer’s Sarsaparilla, 


PREPARED BY 
Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass. 
Price $1; six bottles, $5. Worth $5 a bottle. 


61 7). 84 
o te) 

The American Investment Company, of Em- 
metsburg. Iowa. with a Paid-up capital of 
$600,000, surplus 875.000, offers first Mort- 

gage Loans drawing seven per cent., both Prin- 
cipal and Intcrest fally guaranteed. Also 6 per 
cent. 10-year Debenture Bonds secured by 105 

r cent. of first Mortgage Loans held in trent by 

he Mercantile Trust Company, N.Y. 5 per 
cent. certificates of depomt for periods under one 
car. Write for full information and referenees 





the company at 150 Nassau 8t., N. Y. 
A. L. Ormsby, Vice Pres. and Gencral Manager. 








ILL YOU SEND TO-DAY? 


Will you send ‘for our FREE canv assing out- 
fit TO-Day! IF NOT, WHY NoT! It costs YoU 
nothing to make a trial canvass. THE PEN- 
NY WEKELY is an elegant 16-page paper and 





is only? 50 cents per year. Six months on trial, 
with premiums, 2% cents. Nine out of ten a 
sons who have that amount in their poc’ 
will subscribe. Each subscriber receives 32 
weekly copies: of the cheapest paper published in the 
world, a su ber’s CERTIFICATE OF INQUIRY, and a 
book of 52 Penny Weekly Inguiry Coupons, Send to-day 
Address THE PENNY WEEKI Y Cricaeo, ILL. 











BOOK AGENTS WANTED. or 


PLATFORM ECHOES 


oe LIVING TE 


. By John B. Gough. . » 


ieats Roe ag 


mo 
at B WORT EK 00. Hartford. Ooom 


When I say cure 1 do not mean F rely to stop ITS! B. . 


time and then have them return again, I mean aradical cure. 
f have made the disease of FITS, EPILEPSY or FALLING 
SICKNESS a life-long study. Iwarrant my remedy to cure 
the worst cases. Because others have failed is no reason for 
not now receiving a cure. ndat once for_a treatise and a 
Free Bottle of my infallible remedy. Give Express and Post 
Office, It costs you nothing for a trial, and | will gare pee 
Address Pr. Ii. G. ROOT, 183 Pear! 8t_ New York 








ALL FARES REDUCED 


VIA 


po Sat ge LINE 


THE FAVORITE 


=) inside Route 
FOR 


Boston, Providence 
and all New England 
Points. 


Reelinir.z Chair Parlor Care 
between 8 landlag 







ethis Pier new No. =" Sa River, one 
block ‘above Canal 8t., at 5 P. M. daily, except 


“Elegant Steamers Rhode Island and Massachu- 

on this line. First-class 

. Boston, $2.25 to Providence. Pas- 

via this line can bave a full night's rest 

7.55 A.M. Express train from steamers 
landing for Providence or Boston 








Canada will soon thirst for peace if she 
goes to war on codfish. 






iF. W. POPPLE, Gen. Pass’r Agt 


RR re a 
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BOTANY BY OBSERVATION. 


GET THE BEST. 
YOUMANS’ FIRST BOOK OF BOTANY. 


Introductory price, 64 cents. 


YOUMANS’ DESCRIPTIV. E BOTANY. 


ntroductory price, $1.20. 


BENTLEY’S PHYSIOLOGICAL BOTANY. 
Rdited by Ehza A 


. Youmans. Introductory price, $1.20. 
HENSLOW’S BOTANICAL CHARTS. 
Modified and Adapted for Use in the United States, by Eliza A. Youmans. 
Sample copies sent postpaid, to teachers, for examination, at above prices. 


D, APPLETON & CO., Publishers, New York, Boston, Chicago, Atlanta, San Francisco. 





THE BEST BOTANIES. 


woo ; coe 
Pelee Toe ee Tene IN BOTANY. For beginners. 346 pages. oth 


woo BOTANIST AND FLORIST. The best Field and Forest Botany. 447 pages. 
12mo, 4 Jeather. Price for examination, $1.75. 
WOOD’S CLASS BOOK IN BOT. + The Standard book, including all the Flora 
east of the Misisippi, north ais sou - any. ns the best gs Sige ngs 
Presents abou more than any other e Flora. 0, % Icath- 
er. Price, for ouominetion tae” af =“ tebe 
Ss IN For the Amateur 


WOOD AND STEEL FOUR EN . : 
and an interesting py eR reading book. 0, cloth. ice, for examination. $1.00, 
sheets of ab- 


eu BOTANICAL re ogttlag, Wait Qnosiate of a Tin Truok, 16% x11 heote of ab. 
r, . e, " stra’ a 
~~ dryi L vse ~~ : $8.00. we weezers, lens, ps, nD 


or wo 

WOOD'S PLANT RDS. Wood's Plant Record. Plain, 4to, cloth. Price, for examina- 

tion, 55e. Myood's Pant Resoed, with King’s Check Tablet. Price, tor examination, 56e, Mor- 
gan's Plant Record. Price, for examination, 40c. 


Send for returnable sample copies, address 


A. S. BARNES & CO., Publishers, New York and Chicago. 





NOW READY! 


ECLECTIC GERMAN PRIMER AND. READERS 


(Equal in Merit and Attractiveness to McGuffey's Revised Readers.) 
By W. H. WEICK and C. GREBNER. 


FOR GERMAN AND ENGLISH CLASSES. 


Sample Copyand Exchange 
In:roduction Pric>. Price. 


G t ‘fl } 
G n - ay . 
German : -- sierres te s 
G. rman Fourth er, : - early Ready. 


Richly Ithustrated. Embracing a thorough course in Language Lessons and Composition ; 
translation exercises ; German lessons with interlinear translation ; script lessons, etc. 


VAN ANTWERP, BRAGG & CO., Publishers, 
CINCINNATI, BOSTON, NEW YORK. 


NEW FRANKLIN READERS. 


THE LATEST. HANDSOMEST, AND BEST. 


This new series of reading books has been prepared on the most approved methods of teaching 
reading. The series is systematically arranged and carefully graded and excels all others in 
actical, Progressive Methods Clear Typography 
“02 Easy Gradations, 7 oautiful lilustrations, 
Choice Reading Selections, Durable Bindings. 


ronounced the finest School Readersever published. Prices: First Reader, 24 cts. ; 
Beoond, Reader, 36 cts.; Third Reader, 50 cta.; Fourth Reader, 60 cts.; Fifth Reader, $4 cts. A full 
sample set, postpaid, for $2.00. Special prices for first introductcry supply. 


THE FRANKLIN COPY BOOKS. 


AT REDUCED PRICES. 
paper and bound 


This exccllent series of Copy Bocks is pened by lithography os fine writin 
with stronz manilla paper covers. Franklin Grammar School Serics cf Copy 4s, 96 cents per 
dozen, Franklin Short Course Series, 72 cents ya dozen. Franklin Tracing Series, 72 cents per 
dozen. For samples and introductory terms, reas, 


TAINTOR BROTHERS & CO., Publishers, 18 and 20 Astor Place, New York. 


sSTON EK’s 


History of England. 


By A. P. Stoyz, LL.D., Supt. of Schools, City of Springfield, 
Mass., fully illustrated with maps, etc. 
Carefully prepared, Impartial, 
Concise, Interesting. 


The social life and progress of the people is made a prominent feature. 
Adopted in a large number of leading cities. Copy sent for examination on re- 
ceipt of 50 cents. 


THOMPSON, BROWN & CO., 23 Hawley St.,Boston. 
CHARLES De SILVER & SONS, No, (G@) 1102 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 


























PUBLISHERS OF 


INTERLINEAR CLASSICS. 
“We do ares to ti on sequen ee much ~ amd Latin 
any rot, Casar, yp ted, “Gospel of St. John, and 


hasi. 


phon’s 
Gore's | we tical a Mig - 
ss - nt’s Sodderd teesiare, Frost's American Speaker, Pinnock’s School Histories, Lord’s School 
Histories, Manesca’s French 


G2" Sample pages of Interlinears free. Send for terms and vew catalogue of all our publications 


First Steps in Scientific Knowledge, |THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL C0., 


By PAoct Bert. 

“It makes the teaching of Elementary Science 
possible ia The Common School.”’ 

*,*Price List and Descriptive Catalogue free on 








ad 
Prang’s American Text-Books on Art Educa 
ALSO MANUFACTURERS OF 


tion, 
PRANC’S DRAWING MODELS, 
TO WHICH SPECIAL ATTENTION IS CALLED. 
These MODELS have been 
Form and 


‘ion. 
J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, 


715 & 717 Market Street, Philadelphia, 
Publishers of School and College Text-Books, etc. 
Dealers in School Stationery and Supplies. 





MACMILLAN & C038 


SERIES OF SCIENTIFIC TEXT-BOOKS. 3 
Huxley’s Lessons in Elem. Physio ogy Fer ca and address 
Goikie's Lessons in 5 hae, Sent oa THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL CO., 
Roscoe’s Lessons in Elem. ° 7 Park 
Jones’ Junior Course of Pr. Chemistry...... . 
Jevon's Elemen Lessons in ic 40 
Stewart’s Lessons in Elem. Physics . 
Lockyer’s Elem. Lessons in Astronomy. ... 
Educational 











Cataiogue sent free on application. 
112 Fourth Ave.. New York. 





HE publishers of the THE JOURNAL 
would esteem it a favor if names of 
teachers who do not take it, and who would 
be likely to be interested, are sent them that 


“AFTER THE BIBLE THE MOST INDISPENSABLE.” 
ANTE D several teachers (about 40 years old) in each State 

to introduce a new educational work of great merit and 
value. Boards of education, teachers, clergymen, lawyers, 
students, business men, in fact, all who see it are captivated at 
once. It enjoys almost a monopoly because of its excellent arrange- 
ment, freshness of information and low price. Many teachers are 
earning three times their former salaries in the school-house and 
their sales are steadily increasing. We only want live teachers, 
who are willing to work as hard for us as they do in the school- 
room. Fifty dollars a week is only an idea of whata smart, active 
man can realize. Sales in December over $160,000. The work is 
highly endorsei. Clear field and protection given. First come 


THE BEST. 
P. D. ADS. COPY BOOKS 


THREE DISTINCT SERIES. 
Ist. The Pen and Pencil Series. 2d. The Shorter Course Series. 
3d. Large or Regular Series. 
REDUCTION IN PRICES. 


Write for samples and introductory terms. 


POTTER, KNIGHT, AINSWORTH & CO., 
Scho:1 Book Publishers, 107 Chambers Street, New York City. 


JUST PUBLISHED! 
SMIrrnH’s 


Brief Compend of U. 8. History. 


It should be in the hands of every - a } > seme this study, and 
may accompany any STANDARD HISTORY. 


(3 TEACHERS will find it a great economizer of time and labor. 











Price, 25 cents. Usual discount for handling. 
LEACH, SHEWELL & SANBORN, Publishers, 
87 Franklin St., Boston. 743 Broadway, New York. 


DON’T BE DECEIVED 
BY ANY 


COPYING PROCESS 


that will take only 50 or 60 good copies, when you cap 
get the 


AUTOGRAPH 


FOR LESS MONEY; 


anteed to take from 500 to 5,000 copies with the 
st possibic trouble and no delay. 


Twenty Copies Taken a Minute. 
( —- Send for Specimens and particulars to 
AUTOGRAPH CO., 25 Clinton Place, N. Y. 


CALL AT THE Roa will conteg a favor by — 
= e ScHOOL JOURNAL when com- 
DENTAL ROOMS |5¥ ing the Gonoor JOURS 


ametect-ana ven aves , | TheBusiness-Standard Copy-Botl 


23d Street, und Vth Ave., 
LATEST. CHEAPEST. BEST. 


If your teeth are mogting attention. Reliable Work. 
Moderate Charges. Plastic filling for broken down 
THE LARGEST BOOKS FOR THE LEAST 
MONEY. THE ONLY SERIES HAVING DUPLI- 


and sensitive teeth, a 
CATE COPY IN THE MIDDLE OF EACH PAGE. 











eters to A. M. Kallogg. Bator Scuoor JourwaL, 


THOMAS NELSON & SONS, 


42 Bleecker Street, New York, 
PUBLISH 


**Collier’s Histories,”’ 





PRIMARY COURSE, 7 Nos., per Doz., . 72 TS 
COM. SCHOOL COURSE, 7 Nos., per Doz., 96CTS- 


COWPERTHWAIT «& Co. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





AND 
“ World at Home Readers.” 





Their catalogue will be sent free to any ad- 
dress and contains a large pro: 








they may send them specimen copies. 





ion of ks 
suitable for Supplementary Reodtew. 














